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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We do not share the feeling of disappointment in 
Mr. Balfour which his speech seems to have aroused 
even in the youngest of his supporters. He did not 


choose to pose as ‘‘the organ voice of England”; | 


he did not choose to reveal the names of the men to be 
appointed in the stead of ministers who have not yet 
given up the seals of office; but he gave a name and, 
Sheffield may boast, a local habitation to principles which 
will dominate British politics for many years. ‘I 
propose to ask the people to delete the doctrine that 
you must never put on taxation except for revenue 
purposes”. That is the centre of the reform, and 
the arguments for the need of it were put with 


a force and given an impact which slipped from the | 
scholarly logic and literary charm of the pamphlet. He | 
made it clear that the threat against Canada had forced | 
on reform. Neither our colonies nor the rest of the | 
world intend to give up their devotion to protection; | 
and with this plain fact to face, it is forced upon us to | 


meet our colonies in the demand for the closer union 
which protection offers and, in regard to foreign 
countries, to exact the justice which we shall otherwise 
miss. This should entail no quarrel, no threat of war: 
‘Tariff reforms can only be met by tariff replies.” 
The party agents, as opposed to the imperial politicians, 
will be most interested in his downright statement that 
food taxation in the present state of public opinion is 
not within the limits of practical politics. 


energy will move this deep-rooted prejudice. But as the 
public stood a 1s. duty, it should not need a great 
advance to make it endure to see that duty doubled. 


The conference in the morning prior to Mr. Balfour's 
speech began under the presidency of the Earl of Derby 
with a resolution recording the loss of the nation and 
the party through the death of Lord Salisbury, and 
after the annual report made by Mr. F. W. Lowe, M.P., 
Chairman of the Council, was adopted a resolution calling 
on the Government to take action in regard to alien 
immigration was passed. At the afternoon meeting Sir 


J. Dorrington, M.P., moved that it was desirable to | 


reconsider the fiscal system and approved of the Prime 


Minister’s proposal to obtain the power of tariff negotia-_ 


tion. Mr. Chaplin, M.P., who supported the resolution 


hada markedly popular reception and he moved a rider 
expressing satisfaction with Mr. Chamberlain’s action in 
forwarding the question. Mr. Lowe who presided had. 


It remains | 
to be seen how far the impact of Mr. Chamberlain’s | 


stated that it would be desirable not to take the voting 
until after the Conference had heard Mr. Balfour's 
| speech. This rule was adhered to by the subsequent 
speakers and no amendment was moved by Sir John 
Gorst, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Winston Churchill or 
others who represented the views of the Unionist Free 
‘*Fooders”’. The debate was adjourned therefore until 
the Friday when the voting was to be decided. The 
gist of their observations was the prophecy of disaster 
at the elections if Conservatives proposed the taxation 
of food. Lord Hugh Cecil even committed himself to 
the audacious paradox that this would be to reverse 
the ‘traditional policy” of the Conservatives and brand 
them as ‘an apostate party”. 


| Sir A. Acland Hood did a kindness in introducing at 
the beginning of the Conservative Conference at 

Sheffield an element of humour. He was in the chair 

at the dinner of Conservative agents on Wednesday 
| evening, and after the best example of dinner presi- 
| dents entirely prevented anyone taking the occasion too 
seriously. He promised the agents that there would be 
no general election for two years, and taking himself 
more seriously than he was taken added ‘‘I say this 
| advisedly and I mean it”. But it must not be thought 
| that the chairman wholly neglected his most serious 
| duties as Whip. He went on to recommend the agents 
' not to lose ‘‘a great many bye-elections”. It is only 
| surprising that he did not further postpone the date. 

Was it that he estimated that in two years Mr. Cham- 
| berlain will have talked the country into sense and the 
general election can be properly held on the broader 
platform? It is worth remembering that as long ago 
as 1887 at the first meeting of the Conservative associa- 
tions a programme almost identical with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s to-day was passed by a majority of 1,000 to 12: 
and Mr. Bright declared that the Tory party was 
| returning like a dog to its gorge. It is no new pro- 
posal that Mr. Chamberlain is putting before the 
country. Indeed Sir Howard Vincent, who by his 
memorable Fair Trade triumph at Oxford blazed into 
fame, might urge that Mr. Chamberlain is no more 
than a humble follower of his own. 


One looks for a mixed lot at a gathering such as th s, 
but really the conduct of a gang of the delegates passed 
all bounds of decency. They bawled down Sir Joho 
Gorst and Mr. Yerburgh and we suppose that the only 
reason which induced them to listen in the least to 
Lord Hugh Cecil lay in the fact that he has a title: in 
| their low order of political intelligence, bawlers and 
interrupters such as these wish to hear only one side of 
a question, and they do not understand that. These 
men are the suttlers and hungry hangers-on of great 
causes: they fasten like nits to the side that is going 
‘to win.. We are quite out of sympathy with the views 
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of Sir John Gorst, Mr. Yerburgh and Lord Hugh Cecil 
on this fiscal question, but we have nothing but admira- 
tion for the fearless way in which they put forward 
these views which they believe to be for the public 
_ good. In character and intelligence they really seem 

to us to belong to a different species of animal from 
those who shouted them down. 


The letters of resignation sent by Mr. Ritchie and 
Lord George Hamilton to the Prime Minister were 
published on Thursday. Lord George Hamilton, it 
appears, when he sent in his resignation on 15 Sep- 
tember, had no notion that Mr. Chamberlain had a 
week previously offered to retire ; Mr. Chamberlain’s 
offer having been overlooked at the Cabinet meetings 
on 14 and 15 September. The Opposition press is 
scandalised and there is some whimpering on the part 
of the Cobdenised Conservatives. Mr. Balfour, they 
put it, ‘‘economised the truth”. Would it be very 
cynical—we are sure it would be resolutely candid—to 
remark that the conduct of human affairs demands that 
we shall not be spendthrifts with the truth? Fancy 
what would. happen if everybody concerned in politics, 
and in high politics too, were to blurt out the truth, 
whole truth .and nothing but it the instant he came by— 
or imagined he had come by—it! ‘In this world 
truth must wait”, said Douglas Jerrold—‘ she’s used 
to it”. There may have been more philosophy in the 
witticism than he intended. Statesmen and diplo- 
matists would be grossly wanting in a sense of duty if 
they went about blabbing the truth in and out of 
season. What an idle thing then it is to write and 
talk of the ‘‘ suppressed” letters of resignation: it 
might as well be said that the full account of the 
interviews between Mr. Balfour and Lord Milner— 
which were kept up during a great part of the week— 
had been ‘‘ suppressed” ; that Mr. Balfour had not shown 
himself a lover of the truth in “‘ suppressing ” the con- 
versations between himself and the King in regard to 
Cabinet reconstruction. 


Whether Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie 
have cause to feel aggrieved on personal grounds with 
Mr. Balfour in that he did not tell them of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s offer to retire—we are presuming that neither was 
told—is another thing. It may depend on custom and 
tradition in these matters. Is there really, for instance, 
an inner and an outer Cabinet ? And, if there is, would 
it be desirable for everyone in the latter te be absolutely 
‘‘up to date”’in his information as to what was in the 
air among members of the former? We admit of 
course that it would have to be a very inner Cabinet 
indeed which did not include a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the whole we may find our opinions in 
a somewhat fluid condition as regards this strictly 
personal question: possibly the Prime Minister was 
also without settled conviction in the matter ? 


Anyhow it all seems to have turned out for the best. 
Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton would be the 
first to admit that in a Government, presided over by a 
Prime Minister with the fiscal views of Mr. Balfour, 
they as out and out Cobdenites would be out of place. 
They really could not think of staying, whether Mr. 
Chamberlain went or not. We do not believe there 
was any deep-laid prime-ministerial plan to get rid of 
these Ministers : they got rid of themselves. But none 
the less the incident has recalled to us the droll case at 
Stockport years ago. The Stockport Conservatives 
wanted to retain one of their sitting members, who was 
clever and caustic, but they thought they would like a 
change from his colleague who was not of the same 
kidney. They felt that they could not, in decency, ask 
the M.P.-who had failed to retire. They asked both to 
retire therefore, and this done, picked up later the 
caustic and clever one—who thoroughly understood the 
move, indeed was probably its instigator—and got a 
new colleague for him. Perhaps Mr. Balfour may pick 
up Mr. Chamberlain again by-and-bye. 


There has been ample pap during the past week for 
the children who are interested in the fiscal question 
When Lord Milner arrived at Charing Cross, and there 
met Sir Clinton Dawkins, his greeting was instantly 
taken down in shorthand. The ‘‘ Daily News ” had it 
first, and reproduced it thus: ‘‘ How are you Milner— 


how are you?” ‘Splendid, Dawkins, how——” hy 
here he was cut short with an interviewer's ‘“‘ Would 
your lordship pardon me—do you propose to take the 
office of Colonial Secretary?” According to the 
‘‘Times” he drove off in a motor brougham, the 
servants on which wore ‘‘ the livery of Sir Clinton 
Dawkins”. A Carlsbad correspondent sent a telegram 
toa Vienna paper—‘‘ we give it for what it is worth "— 
recording a conversation with Lord Milner who said he 
was to see the Prime Minister, and meanwhile could 
not say definitely whether he was going to be Colonial 
Secretary. Then we have been told what Mr. Balfour 
said to the Duke of Devonshire: this comes from 
Manchester : ‘‘ If you resign Chamberlain will stay ; if 
you stay Chamberlain will resign”, he is reported to 
have said. It sounds like softening of the brain. 


Mr. Chamberlain has written an introduction to a. 


book consisting of fiscal articles which have appeared 
from day to day in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”. He has 
not added anything of striking novelty but perhaps 
the letter puts his whole point of view a little more 
clearly and precisely than he has put it before; and it 


‘is interesting to know the value which he attaches to 


the influence of literature on the campaign. Like Mr, 
Balfour’s pamphlet the statement is of more value 
than the argument. Perhaps rightly the argument 
is left to the articles which Mr. Chamberlain in- 
troduces. The appeal is made chiefly to the working 
classes Who have been most influenced by pictures of 
the Free-trade and Zollverein loaf on the hoardings ; 
also by patched-up scenes from the history of the 
bread riots. Against such misuse of analogy simple 
statement is of more value than argument; and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bold announcement that his proposals 
will not increase the price of living and that the dear 
loaf is a bugbear is likely to have more effect than the 
most logical proof that the country is living on its 
capital. For this reason we shall expect the greater 
part of the public to scan the introduction and take the 
figures in the book on trust. The Cobden Club has 
issued too a pamphlet outwardly dressed up exactly 
like Mr. Balfour’s. It is called ‘‘A Reply: by Harold 
Cox”. Mr. Cox is a clever man and, happily perhaps 
for himself and his club, not overburdened with the 
gift of humour which kills energy. But has he nota 
little overshot the mark this time? Somehow he 
reminds one in this latest effort of the mock Sandows 
with the bladder weights so popular in the variety 
entertainments a few years ago. 


It may be said of the mass meeting in S. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday that it was not so excited or senti- 
mental as mass meetings usually are. But its temper 
was indicated in the hootings which followed Mr. 
Campbell’s expression of belief in the South African 
war and its composition by the politics and prejudices 
of the chief speakers. It is a pity that a man of the 
political reputation of Mr. Bryce should lend his coun- 
tenance to such displays of feeling ; nor does it seem 
to us that the animus against the Turk is wholly 
consistent with the fervour of the Christian protesta- 
tions and too frequent biblical quotations. _ Happily 
the resolutions were the least hysterical part of the 
meeting. The principal resolution was identical in 
substance with the proposals of the Macedonian com- 
mittees and urged the necessity of European control 
in Macedonia, as the only method of saving the 
country from Turkish misgovernment and the outrages 
that accompany it. 


The meeting was annoyed at a suggestion of 
‘* balance of criminality”, without helping at all to 
a sifting of evidence, but were it both wise and 
just to take the territory from the Turk there is no 
reason to think that the agitators for the ‘“ Big 
Bulgaria” will cease to agitate. It is not only the ex- 
tinction of the Turk, it is the ambition of these little 
bolstered nationalities that accounts for many of the 
difficulties of the Eastern question. Where the meet- 
ing most showed its ignorance of the difficulies of 
political action was in its criticism of Mr. Balfour's 
letter to the Archbishop. It is taken as Mr. Balfour's 
final conviction, as if a Minister engaged in a delicate 
negotiation with the majority of the most powerful 
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European nations would proclaim his personal views 
and disclose the secrets of half the Cabinets of Europe. | 
The Turks have committed outrages on the Christians, 
the Christians have committed outrages on the Turks, 
and from the latest reports Armenians have committed 
outrages on both. But it is not by agitating for a 
European war that the sum of calamity is to be reduced 
at present and prevented for the future. 


The speeches of the Emperor of Austria and the Tsar 
were couched too faithfully in the idiom of royal 
exchanges, to convey much information. Count 
Lamsdorff and Count Goluschowsky who will be con- 
ferring while the two Emperors are engaged in their 
four days’ hunting will be more explicit with each other ; 
put the line of action is sufficiently indicated. In pur- 
suance of objects which he calls humanitarian—and 
there is no reason to think he is less genuine than Mr. 
Bryce with his ‘‘ missionary” views—the Tsar has 
determined to carry out with the help of Austria the 
original reform scheme which the Turks by delay and 
the insurgents by outright resistance have left in abey- 
ance. The scheme is not great or ideal, but it intro- 
duces several essential reforms which could not but be of 
advantage in protecting Christians and in insisting that 
money raised in Macedonia should be spent on Mace- 
donia. But the manner of pressing on the reform is of 
the chief importance and has therefore left undiscovered 
all the sentimentalists who spoke at the mass meeting. 
The gravamen of our charge against Russia and Austria 
is the failure to carry out their proposals ; and we have 
as yet no indication that Count Goluschowsky and Count 
Lamsdorff have come to any conclusion which shall 
prevent a repetition of the fiasco. But in estimating the 
balance of merit it is too often forgotten that Bulgaria 
owes her independence to Russia and Bosnia to Austria. 


Everything about Macedonian affairs is doubtful 
except that the insurrection is spreading and neither 
side is showing any mercy to the other. It is impos- 
sible to doubt the reports as to the burning of villages 
of massacres and of outrages; but if the Turkish 
minimisings of these horrors are not to be trusted 
neither are the Bulgarian accounts to be taken literally, 
nor is it to be supposed that the Turkish troops alone 
are guilty. The British Ambassador at Constantinople 
has again made representations to the Porte as to 
excesses in the vilayets of Rumelia, but he is told 
they are greatly exaggerated, and that so far as 
they are well founded ‘a military tribunal will be 
appointed to punish officers and soldiers. This line 
is taken generally in a despatch sent to Paris for 
communication to the press. All that can be said 
is that Turks and Bulgarians add atrocious lies to 
all their other atrocities. As far as can be gathered 
there seems less likelihood than ever of war being 
avoided between Bulgaria and Turkey. Omer Pasha 
has been appointed Commander-in-Chief in European 
Turkey, and this is ominous. Turkey has adopted 
the theory which was held by some in England about 
the Boers, that she cannot be making war against 
subjects in rebellion. Russia is said in spite of her pro- 
fessed restraints over Bulgaria to have furnished the 
latter with much warlike stores which have been landed 
by Russian gunboats ; and a ‘‘ Standard” correspondent 
relates an incident of Bulgarians crossing the Turkish 
frontiers and burning villages and then retreating and 
calmly watching the result of their exploits ; the Turkish 
soldiers not daring to move for fear of committing an 
actof war. In.such circumstances the tenure of peace 
is precarious. 


The resignation of Count Hedervary, the Hungarian 
Premier, a few days after his reappointment greatly 
adds to the danger of the Dual Monarchy. If Dr. 
Kérber, the Austrian Premier, had been as tactful as 
the Emperor all parties but the most extreme Hungarian 
Chauvinists might have been induced to consider the 
question without passion. But Dr. Kérber in his plea 
for the unity of the Kingdoms, with which all sensible 
men will agree, indulged in words of menace which are 
More apt to be due to fear of failure than pressure of 
conviction. It was inevitable in the circumstances 
that M. Barabas the leader of the Hungarian ex- 


was it wise for Count Hedervary to challenge 
a Parliamentary defeat by championing Dr. Korber. 
The result has been to make this question whether 
army orders in Hungary are to be delivered in 
Hungarian or German almost impossible of solution 
unless Austria surrenders wholly; and in an Empire 
composed of many nationalities surrender on such an 
issue is a dangerous precedent. 


It is a happy inspiration that has led Lord Curzon to 
substitute a visit to the Persian Gulf for a portion of 
the usual winter tour in India itself. The project is as 
great and useful a departure from the apathetic routine 
of his predecessors in office as Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 
to South Africa. Indeed the appearance of the Indian 
Viceroy in the Gulf in full State accompanied by a 
British fleet is something more than a visit: it is a 
demonstration. The significance of the affair is not 
likely to be lost to anyone, least of all to the chiefs and 
rulers along the coasts which Britain has pacified 
and policed and in whose waters her flag has enjoyed 
undisputed supremacy for a century past. This asser- 
tion of her rights and the display of power and reso- 
lution to maintain them, which Lord Curzon’s progress 
will indicate, come very opportunely. The subtle and 
tortuous policy of Russia has more or less undermined 
British influence in the Persian Court as well as the 
Persian markets. But the sea power at least must still 
rest with her—not for her own sake only but in the 
interest of all the world. For it is not British rights 
alone that are concerned. The equal freedom of com- 
merce to all nations and the preservation of peace and 
order in the Gulf have been and are the task of England 
alone. To that position the Viceroy’s presence will 
show that she means to adhere. 


No one in the diplomatic service had, as the phrase 
went, a greater future than Sir Michael Herbert. He 
was the youngest of the ambassadors when he went 
out to succeed Lord Pauncefote as our Ambassador in 
Washington ; and in a few months by a bearing, which 
comes perhaps only from an inheritance of statesman- 
ship, and a sincerity, which also has been marked in 
his family, he had impressed the American opinion in 
much the same way as Lord Pauncefote his successor. 
The hopes of his ‘‘ great future” were very suddenly 
annihilated. Hard work had increased a natural weak- 
ness of the lungs and when he left America for Davos 
it was too late and at the end he died very suddenly. 
He had a share of that manly gentility which hangs 
about the fame of the Sidneys, his ancestors, and is 
handed on in Ben Jonson’s beautiful epitaph. He too 
was ‘‘ good and learn’d”’. 


The latest of the new Liberal candidates preparing 
to sit in the place of Conservative members is Lord 
Dalmeny. On being selected by the Liberal Associa- 
tion he made a boyish speech in which he covered 
rather more than the whole ground of politics and, in 
answer to questions promised with a whole-heartedness 
only to be found’ in the very ingenuous or very astute 
everything he was asked to promise. Once he stepped 
into epigram. He was ‘‘ a Gladstone not a Chamberlain 
free trader”, he said. One may detect in the passage 
inherited or instructed wit. The Liberal party is greatly 
in need of young recruits who are not afraid of their 
conviction ; and if Lord Dalmeny shows that fearless- 
ness of attack which has been conspicuous in his 
attitude at Lord’s he will begin his political career 
according to the best precedents. Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Balfour both so began. 


The best thing that can be said of the Revenue 
Returns for the six months which ended on Septem- 
ber 30, is that they are not so bad as might be in view 
of the state of business generally. It would be a 
mistake to regard the simple statement that the revenue 
fell off to the extent of £611,000 in the first quarter and 
£495,000 in the second—making a total of 41,106,000 
for the six months—as necessarily evidence of contract- 
ing income. The falling off is partly explained by the 
remission of taxation. The full effect of the reduction 
in the income tax will not be felt for some time to 
come. On the six months the decline in the receipts 
from property and mcome tax amounts to about three- 


tremists, should answer menace with menace. Nor 


quarters of a million. Customs improved by £768,000. 
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in the first quarter but declined £220,000 in the second, 
shrinkage being due to the abandonment of the Corn 
Tax. The drop in excise of £367,000 and in stamps of 
£200,000 reflects the dulness of business throughout 
the country. No very definite conclusion can be arrived 
at however on the half-year’s figures. The next six 
months, it is anticipated, will tell a much more gloomy 
story. If the items on which taxes were remitted result 
in the loss to the revenue for which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer provided, and other items do not expand, 
there must be a serious deficit by the end of the finan- 
cial year. But there is time for improvement, though 
the signs do not warrant much hope. 


One of the multitude of popular subjects discussed 
by the British Association was the art of managing 
traffic. It would have been more worth the while of a 
scientific association to contribute to the science of the 
making of roads. The scope for the application of 
science in this direction is abundantly shown in the 
very sensible report just issued by a departmental com- 
mittee of the Local Government Board. The admini- 
stration of the highways of England has been long a 
standing example of the evils of decentralisation. A 
drive across country in any county will reveal to any 
roadmaker a waste of money and a neglect of the 
science of roadmaking only possible to district council- 
lors, too foolish or too jealous to share a steam roller 
with their neighbours or to buy material wholesale or 
to use it generously. If the proposal of the committee 
to give ‘‘county roads” into the management of a 
county body and “‘ national routes” to a central board 
were adopted our great roads would have at least a 
chance of becoming as smooth and solid as the splendid 
military roads in France. Dust and dirt are no more 
necessary than cart-ruts, though district councillors in 
the Midlands still congratulate themselves that their 
stony and rutty crossways are so vast an improvement 
on the old Saxon ‘‘ droves”. 


The Lyceum Theatre is to be brought up to date. 
We should have preferred to see it turned into a 
technical school with a thoroughly practical and sound 
educational system, the system, that is, by which we 
can learn the grand lesson of how to get hold and 
keep hold of more—but it was not to be. The Lyceum 
is to be converted into a music-hall instead. Sir Henry 
Irving wrote a letter, which was read at the meeting of 
the shareholders on Wednesday, in which he expressed 
his dislike of the change, but the proposal was carried 
by a large majority. An outlay by the company of 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand pounds will be neces- 
sary to carry out the scheme. Mr. Bram Stoker 
warmly praised the manner in which Sir Henry Irving 
has behaved towards the company from first to last. 
It certainly does not seem to have been wanting in 
generosity. 


It is pleasant to record that a better tone now pre- 
vails on the Stock Exchange although early in the week 
the outlook was the reverse of cheerful. The settlement 
was concluded without difficulty and it is hoped that the 
worst has now been seen. The fall in the price of 
Consols is dealt with in another part of the Review, 
and it need only here be stated that at one time the 
quotation fell to 863 and has since recovered to 88, 
the advance being assisted by the retention of the Bank 

‘rate at 4 percent. The rise in this stock has naturally 
given the lead to other markets and gilt-edged securi- 
ties have benefited more particularly. The- fact that 
American Railroad stocks show substantial improve- 
ments has also had a good effect, but in well-informed 
quarters it is considered that the financial situation on 
the other side stil leaves much to be desired, and 
should this view of the position prove to be a correct 
one it is doubtful whether prices can be maintained at 
their present level. Home Rails were quietly firm but 
business in this section does not show signs of improve- 
ment and the recent traffic returns are not of a particu- 
larly encouraging nature. Dealings in Kaffirs continue 
restricted; prices, however, hardened sympathetically 
with the general improvement, and on favourable 
rumours regarding the constitution of the Cabinet. 
Consols 883. Bank rate 4 per cent (3 September). 


MR. BALFOUR’S FIRM STAND. 


M R. BALFOUR’S Sheffield speech may not be 

quite to the taste of those who have been over. 
indulging for a fortnight past in political sensation, 
It was expected till at any rate Thursday morning, ang 
not unnaturally, that Mr. Balfour would take the 
opportunity at Sheffield to speak on the political situa. 
tion generally, to refer to the colleagues with whom he 
has parted, and even that he would be in a position to 
make some announcement as to the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet. The public has been kept—up to a point 
—very much in touch with the movements of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Milner during the week ; and though 
it has, one feels sure, had its misgivings now and then 
lest its informants have had their ears, in Palmerston’s 
phrase, to the wrong keyhole, the tension has been real, 
Perhaps there was only one plum in the speech, and 
that was held back for the peroration. The what-I- 
have-said-I-have-said way, which Mr. Chamberlain is 
far from singular among statesmen in cultivating, 
happens to be not at all Mr. Balfour’s way. And hence 
there is undoubtedly rare interest, even a thrill, about 
his point-blank declaration that so long as he is leader 
he intends to lead. It is a boast that must have started 
to his lips more than once of late, for he cannot have 
been unconscious that very many friends as well as foes 
were speaking, and—much more galling—thinking of 
him as*the nominal Prime Minister, le roi fainéant, 
He withheld it, with strength, till exactly the right 
moment. This is a declaration that Englishmen of 
every class and mind revel in when a leader makes it: 
his future hold on them is tolerably assured—whilst he 
acts up to it. 

In sensation, then, beyond this, Mr. Balfour fell 
very short of expectation. He had no notion of 
putting Childe Roland’s horn to his lips and dissipating 
with one triumphant blast the superstition of the 
Cobdenites and the nightmare of reformers. But his 
speech seems to us to belong to a high order of merit. 
From first to last it has the ring outright of statecraft. 
Here, clearly, is an intellect which, after long thought, 
and the painful doubts which only the empty pated and 
cocksure never feel, has groped its way to what it abso- 
lutely believestobethetruth. In men of action, the cause 
of fiscal reform, as the necessary means to the great end, 
the welding together of the Empire, was sure not to be 
wanting. But would it attract as surely the sheer 
intellect of the country? It is undeniable that in the 
past the intellect has shown itself to be chiefly in the 
other side of the scale. Now it is equally certain that 
intellect is no longer chiefly restricted to the laissez- 
faire school. Mr. Balfour is only one among many 
who are steadily coming round: but he is Prime 
Minister : it makes an enormous difference. It is no 
use any longer to discount the value of Mr. Balfour’s 
conversion or conviction, whichever it be called, on the 
ground that he is a mere tool in ‘‘ his more powerful 
colleague’s” hand. Of course he has been pushed on 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s volcanic energy. It is true that 
he might not, probably would not, by now have 
arrived at all on the new ground had it not been for the 
latter. But this is not to say that, once started, he has 
not arrived quite independently of Mr. Chamberlain or 
any other. To have gone into this fight with a leader 
with none of the true passion of conviction in him would 
have disheartened a great number of imperialist and fiscal 
reformers. We should say that the most advanced 
section of Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents will be much 
better content with Mr. Balfour as an absolutely out- 
spoken and convinced believer in retaliation—or ‘‘pallia- 
tion”, as Mr. Balfour calls it, as a remedy for the evil 
we suffer under—than they would have been with him 
as a half-hearted supporter of the whole programme to 
start with. Neither the manner nor the matter of the 
Prime Minister gives the least encouragement to the 
notion, lately prevalent, that here is a comparatively 
weak- willed man giving way ina spirit of flaccid fatalism 
to a dominating one, in order to hold on to the 
semblance of power. Mr. Balfour’s speech, following 
his pamphlet, and in a graver, weightier way driving 
= its points, will give, we are convinced, general 
relief. 

The occasion was not one for the use of the trumpet, 
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though no doubt the party requires some strong voice 
to knit it together and would have been glad of a 
fighting speech. But the need of the Empire is not 
coincident with the need of party. Though it might 
do the party good to go fast, it is necessary to the 
Empire to go slow ; and if Mr. Balfour’s voice sounded 
somewhat huskily at Sheffield we believe that it will 
carry a Clear note to a wider circumference. The 
colonies have for many years been following the protec- 
tion movement—Lord Rosebery’s federation scheme, 
though he did not see it, would have made commercial 
union compulsory—and the stress of the suspended 
expectation would have prepared in the Colonies the 
menace of a critical reaction if we had gone on flirting 
with the subject ; attention without intention is the 
most dangerous attitude in politics. The reality of 
this danger has not penetrated the parochial prejudices 
of this country, and for this reason the prime value of Mr. 
Balfour’s quiet and deliberate expression of conviction 
has been overlooked. For the first time a Prime Minister 
has pronounced definitely that the pre-eminent duty of 
a patriotic party is to arrange its fiscal policy not solely 
for the purpose of the revenue of the British Isles, but 
if need be for the purpose of protecting her colonies, as 
well as for enlarging the area of free trade. Our utter 
helplessness under present conditions was shown when 
Canada was threatened by penalisation for her efforts 
towards closer imperial union. Because Mr. Balfour 
has stood firm-on the conviction that his party, so long 
as he is its leader, will not in the future suffer such 
helplessness and will not consider taxation as a depart- 
ment of policy apart from imperial statesmanship, we 
believe this Sheffield speech, though it contains little 
more than his pamphlet and nothing that smaller men 
have not said before, will be accepted in the Empire as 
a fine earnest of the patriotic and businesslike intentions 
of this part of it. As a nation we are still rich and 
prosperous; but that is no reason why, through 
admiration of ‘‘our own, pedantry and our own 
conceit”, we should neglect to recognise the dynamics 
of change and should refuse to prepare against the 
appropriation of our prosperity due to superior energy 
and freedom from pedantry in other countries. The 
public has been disappointed of a sensation partly 
because it cannot recognise that principles are the 
medium for sensational incidents.~ But Mr. Balfour’s 
pronouncement goes further than its interpretation. 
In his capacity as philosopher Mr. Balfour knows that 
a State cannot advance per saltum. Reform is not 
carried through as Exeter Hall visionaries think Near 
Eastern reforms and autonomies should be, by the 
stroke of a pen or in the peroration of a speech. 
The advance of Reform is a good instance of the 
advance by stages. The thorough policy has always 
had eloquent supporters of the Sir F. Burdett type, but 
we have progressed, in accordance with the wisdom 
of a greater statesmanship, by advances long delayed ; 
one in 1832, another in 1867, another in 1885. Nor is 
this fiscal revolution, which Mr. Chamberlain planned 
and which Mr. Balfour is guiding, less large or less in 
need of consolidated progress than the movement 
which has come by the unqualified name of Reform. 

It would have been unlike Mr. Balfour if he had not 
used his opportunity to substitute philosophy for 
polemics. Thanks perhaps to much talk about wars 
and revolvers and this type of metaphor, we have per- 
suaded ourselves and the Continent that gunpowder is 
involved in tariff reform. Yet how often have the 
Liberal party twitted the Government with having left 
England no friend in Europe, and we have never yet 
heard it mentioned that Continental nations get on 
more peaceably with us than among themselves, 
though these revolvers are used every day and these 
wars prosecuted. If one must return to the popular 
class of metaphor it is said in schools that boxing- 
gloves, which Mr. Balfour wishes to put on, are the 
secret of good temper and work to the prevention of 
fights. There is no idea of a general tariff war with 
the world. In Mr. Balfour’s words, which are an 
admirable example of the reserve and precision of his 
style, ‘‘ Foreign countries are not animated by a desire 
to destroy our trade but they desire to improve their 
trade at our expense”. Why should we go to the 
xpense of assisting them ? 


S, JAMES’ HALL POLICY. 


“T3 meeting convened at S. James’ Hall by the 
Balkan Committee was red hot in sentiment and 
feeling and cried out for something to be done quickly. 
But what was the remedy proposed? The most 
cumbrous and most slowly moving of all political 
machinery: the European Concert. If a European 
congress, possessed of the honest enthusiasm and simple- 
mindedness which marked the meeting, and has been 
displayed in the letters of the four bishops, could be 
got together, all that is desired by everybody whether 
pro-Turk or pro-Macedonian would no doubt be quickly 
accomplished. That this state of mind, in the position 
of Russia, Austria and Bulgaria towards each other, is 
an utterly absurd supposition is deliberately kept out of 
sight by the advocates of a congress. Mr. Balfour’s 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury which stated 
powerfully all the complexities of the situation, was 
received with impatient hisses because it pointed 
out that the delegation to Russia and Austria of 
the power to press reforms on the Porte was 
the most practicable policy open to Europe at 
present. It is easy to preach the autonomy of 
Macedonia at a S. James’ Hall meeting but nothing 
is further from the intentions of Russia and Austria than 
to allow S. James’ Hall to dictate such a settlement. The 
circumstances in which the Berlin Congress was held 
were entirely different from what they are now. At the 
close of a great war in which Russia was victorious all 
Europe was interested in the re-partition of Eastern 
Europe which had then to be expected. A congress 
then settled terms of peace ; a congress now would mean 
the raising of questions that lead to war. An attempt 
to create an autonomous Macedonia would be resisted by 
Austria and Russia for the simple reason that this is not 
their policy but quite otherwise. If a congress met it 
would break up with any proposal contemplated by S. 
James’ Hall ; its sanguineness to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Other less impetuous people see the only 
alternative to be a mad effort on the part of England 
to act alone; and the mere suggestion is a flagrant 
absurdity. We might in some circumstances of our 
national history have been capable of answering that wild 
summons to arms made by the S. James’ Hall people ; 
but at present we are not in such a sanguine and 
optimistic mood about our own capacity as would be 
implied by our entering upon a new crusade such as 
this. If we are called upon to do so in the name of 
love for our Christian brethren in Macedonia, we must 
say that public opinion on the whole is not so en- 
amoured of that appeal as it used to be in the time 
when we had more than that half hour of Gladstone for 
which the Bishop of Hereford passionately prayed. 

We believe that the great majority of the people at 
S. James’ Hall understood very little of the political 
aspects of the Macedonian question. To them the 
assembling at S. James’ or Exeter or any other hall 
assumes the character of a great missionary meeting, 
and their ears resound with the text of Scripture 
‘*Come over to Macedonia and help us” as if it had 
been placed in the mouths of the Macedonian com- 
mittees. Other people know now that the motive 
which once appealed so strongly to nonconformists 
especially is not so purely a matter of helping 
oppressed Christians as it seemed then. The relations 
of these Christians to each other are better known ; 
and it is understood that their hatred of a Turkish 
Governor would be promptly transferred to any Chris- 
tian who took his place. The S. James’ Hall meeting, 
however, facilely adopted this as an infallible prescrip- 
tion for the disease. And yet they might have remem- 
bered that the adherents ot the Greek Patriarch have 
been the allies of the Turk in the contest against the 
followers of the Bulgarian Exarch. But even if that 
difficulty did not exist how could there be a settle- 
ment upon such a basis? It is not the intention of 
the Powers most closely concerned that there should 
be either a greater Bulgaria formed by the addition 
of Macedonia or an autonomous Macedonia with a 
Christian Governor. Canon MacColl, who reproaches 
Russia and Austria for having permitfed the Sultan to 
appoint the Governor under their scheme of reterm, 
has an opinion about the future disposal of Turkey. 
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which is altogether incompatible with the views of 
the S. James’ Hall meeting, but which has more 
probability than the belief in an autonomous Mace- 
donia. According to this view, Germany, Austria 
and Russia having agreed to partition Hidkey in 
Europe, Austria would have the protectorate of Servia 
and half of Macedonia; Russia would have the other 
half of Macedonia with the protectorate of Bulgaria 
—and so on. It is not necessary to say more about 
that. Both the S. James’ Hall people, and Canon 
MacColl, who was not at the meeting but represents 
the Christian Social Union, have a touching belief 
however that if England were to act the other Powers 
would follow and the Sultan would give in. Apparently 
they think England can have her own way whether her 
object be to set up an autonomous Macedonia, or even 
to compel the Sultan to pass through that gate of 
Constantinople which is the predicted passage for 
his departure from Europe. Most wonderful it is 
that the very people who sympathised with the Boers, 
and prophesied the exhaustion of our resources in 
their conquest, should have the inconsistency to pro- 
claim at this moment either of such adventures to be 
their policy in the Balkans. Not to fight for our own 

ple, but to long to fight for a mixed lot of 
doubtful Christians in Macedonia; to hold that we 
were not competent to carry on a successful war with 
Boers, but that we could maintain a policy in the face 
of Europe by force of arms, is a remarkable instance 
of abnormal psychology. It is an absurd futility to 
attempt at present to force the hands of Austria and 
Russia by a policy of autonomy which does not suit 
either of them. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” relates the events of 1878, and infers there- 
from that ‘‘ the only practical remedy is the re- 
assembling of a conference similar to that held at 
Berlin”. But it simply is not possible at the present 
juncture of politics to create an autonomous province 
out of Macedonia as was done with Eastern Roumelia 
at the time of the Berlin Congress. Less now than 
ever. During all the fifteen years since the Berlin 
Convention many things ought to have been done 
which have never yet been found possible because 
they have not had ‘‘the honest adhesion and 
guarantee of the Great Powers”. This is precisely 
what would be absolutely wanting now in a European 
congress ; and yet it is only on the supposition of this 
state of feeling that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has 
any hope of success. On a-dispassicnate survey 
nothing seems better at present than to leave the ques- 
tion in the hands of Russia and Austria, where it has 
already been placed by the Powers. It may be possible to 
influence their action in some degree by a public opinion 
which keeps in strict relation with the facts. This the 
S. James’s Hall meeting did not do; and to this extent 
its influence must be nil or injurious. When the time 
comes for an attempt to dispose finally of the Turkish 
power in Europe we shall have to decide whether we 
need try to prevent that consummation. Sir Edward 
Malet and others hold that we need be under no appre- 
hension now of the ambitions of Russia and Austria, 
since we occupy Egypt. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
represents the older view ; that of 1878. In the mean- 
time no changes in Macedonia have the ghost of a 
chance if they treat these ambitions as though they 
did not exist or attempt to force prematurely the 
destiny of Turkey. Both these mistakes the S. James’ 
Hall enthusiasts commit, and it is the greatest mis- 
take of all to speak of England as if she might be the 
sole arbiter of the position. 


THE SCARE IN CONSOLS. 


6 i fall in Consols has produced even on the Stock 

Exchange, where the causes should be better 
understood, something like consternation. The price, 
which declined to 86 at the heginning of the week, 
has not been approached since 1866, a year of extreme 
commercial depresgion when the quotation fell as low as 
842. Perhaps half the alarm is due to a vicious com- 
parison with that year, but it must be remembered that 


in 1866 the funds bore interest at 3 per cent. The 
yield at 848 amounted therefore to close upon £3 try, 
per cent. ; to-day the stock carries only 24 per cent, 
interest and produces a return of little more than 
42 175. per cent. at the lowest point so far recorded 
this year, which is some two shillings less than the 
yield a year ago when the interest was 2} per cent. and 
the price 933. In view of these facts it needs no 
specialist to see that comparison with past years 
and other conditions must be fallacious; certainly 
the pessimistic utterances in connexion with the 
decline have small justification; and it is a pity 
that so much ignorant comment should be pub- 
lished, as it tends to cause a feeling of uneasiness 
on the part of the genuine investor which the 
circumstances of the case do not warrant. Apart from 
the natural effect produced by a reduction of interest, 
there are a number of subsidiary reasons for the depre- 
ciation. Within the last year or two so many first-class 
securities have we know been created that the country, 
already burdened with heavy taxes, has not yet been 
able to absorb them. These new issues, bearing higher 
rates of interest, have proved keen competitors of 
Consols, and when it is considered, to take only one of 
many instances, that the Transvaal Three per Cent. 
loan yields interest at the rate of over 43 IS. per cent. 
at the present quotation it is not surprising that it 
should often be chosen for investment in preference to 
Consols, ‘to their natural detriment. Further, during 
the course of the war and particularly just before 
its conclusion, a large account in Consols was built 
up by speculative operators both English and 
foreign whose hopes of handsome profits were never 
realised ; and it is without question that their 
commitments have been a severe strain on the 
market, although it is probable that their purchases 
by giving support to the market only resulted in delay- 
ing the inevitable. Unfortunately many of these 
accounts are still open. The effect is a little difficult 
to estimate but Consols must have suffered a good deal, 
together with other securities, from the introduction of 
the Colonial Stock Act of t900 which empowered 
trustees to invest in certain Colonial Stocks registered 
in the United Kingdom, which produce a higher yield 
than the original trustee securities and provide a wider 
scope for investors. 

Together with Consols the gilt-edged-security market 
generally has been depressed by the speculation which 
took place in the new loans issued after the ces- 
sation of hostilities in South Africa. Subscribers 
were loaded with stock which they were not suc- 
cessful in disposing of and on which they were 
consequently obliged to borrow money. We believe 
that lately a number of such loans have been withdrawn 
with the result that large parcels of stock were placed 
on the market. The lessening of the Sinking Fund 
must also be taken into consideration as before the 
reduction the purchases of Consols by the Government 
were largely responsible for a considerable appreciation 
in the price. Nor can it be doubted that the recent 
extensive colonial and corporation borrowings had a 
seriously adverse effect on a market already de- 
pressed. 

With regard to the future of Consols, it is to be 
hoped that before long the speculative account will 
be greatly reduced and that the stock will find its wa 
into strong hands. We do not think that the price will 
be materially affected by the impending loans in con- 
nexion with the Irish Land Purchase scheme and the 
requirements of the Transvaal, as in the former case 
it is understood that the amount will be spread over a 
number of years, and the latter issue is practically 
guaranteed. At the time of writing a recovery has 
already taken place in the price, an improvement due 
partly to repurchases by ‘‘ bears”; and there is also a 
decided disposition on the part of the public to invest at 
the present low level. At the same time, in view of the 
speculative account still open, and in consideration of 
the present state of the money market which resulted 
in interest at the rate of nearly 5 per cent. being 
charged for carrying over at the last settlement, it is 
doubtful whether the price can be maintained. Should, 
however, a further fall be recorded there would still, in 
our opinion, be no occasion for alarm: in fact a decidedly: 
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favourable opportunity would then be offered for in- 
yestors in the first security of the world at an exceed- 


ingly low price. 


THE PERSECUTION OF REFORMERS IN 
CHINA. 


er case of the Chinese who are under arrest, at 
Shanghai, on the charge of sedition has attracted 

uliar attention because the Imperial authorities 
prejudiced their case by beating to death, at Peking, 
another member of the Reform party while the ques- 
tion of surrender was still undecided. It is, how- 
ever, only a fresh instance of attempts which have 
been frequently made and as frequently defeated, to get 
hold of Chinese subjects who have sought shelter 
in the foreign settlement from the fate which the 
Empress designs for all who hold progressive ideas. 
Yet it is the first time that the question has been 
raised with so much insistence, and it is interesting to 
note the complexity of the issues involved. For the 
accused are not only Chinese subjects but, technically 
speaking, on Chinese soil. When it was recognised 
that differences of law and custom rendered it neces- 
sary that foreign residents in China should be subject 
to their own laws, administered by their own Consular 
authorities, it was agreed for similar reasons and for 
greater convenience in every respect, that certain plots 
of ground should be marked off for foreign residence. 
Chinese ideas of lighting, drainege, and police, more- 
over, are nearly where ours were two centuries ago ; and 
foreign residents soon found that the only way of making 
existence tolerable was to organise municipal govern- 
ment of their own. The native population which has 
flocked in to enjoy these and other advantages did not 
cease of course to be under the control of its own laws 
and judicial authorities ; but, to prevent undue interfer- 
ence, and for other motives, of policy, a Mixed Court 
was devised for the triai of cases in which Chinese 
living within the settlement are concerned. There 
were originally marked off, at Shanghai, three 
separate areas known as the French, British and 
American settlements. The French keep apart; but 
the British and Americans have long since agreed to 
amalgamate into one municipality; whose affairs are 
administered by a Bouncil annually elected by all 
foreigners residing within the settlement area who 
possess a certain qualification. The preponderance 
of British interests on this council is ensured by the 
great preponderance of British voters in the community ; 
but its relations with the Chinese authority are liable to 
be embarrassed by the action of the Consular body, 
through whom—or precisely through the senior Consul 
or doyen—any necessary correspondence between the 
Municipal Council and the Chinese local authority is 
carried on. 

It may be convenient, now, to recall the _politi- 
cal conditions under which the arrests were made. 
These are, briefly, a logical consequence of the coup 
d'état of 1898, of the abortive attempt to exterminate 
foreigners in 1900, and of acquiescence in the restoration 
of the Empress to power. But the sympathies of poli- 
tical parties are divided, now, upon foreign as well as 
domestic affairs. The Reformers look to Japan as 
the most hopeful source of enlightenment and help; 
while the Manchus look to Russia, whose ambitions 
they are even accused of facilitating as a price of 
dynastic support—accused by Peking gossip, even, of 
avowing a hope that Japan will be beaten if she goes 
to war with Russia, as a vicarious revanche for her 
Success in ’95. To ies so mutually antagonistic 
every action of the other naturally appears abomin- 
able. Incapable, seemingly, of any other conception 
than resistance to forces that are surging against them, 
the Empress and her clique are preoccupied with the 
persecution of everyone whom they suspect of being 
tainted with reform ; while the Reformers are unsparing 
‘™ the denunciation of Peking corruption, nepotism, 
and subserviency to Russia. The men who are await- 
ing trial in Shanghai were arrested at the instance of 
the local authorities, under instructions from Peking, for 
@ measure of outspokenness on these points which an 
Oriental Government could hardly be expected to endure ; 


and if the Court party could have got hold of them they 
would have had short shrift. But the Municipal Council, 
true to its traditions, insisted that they should be tried 
within the settlement, before the Mixed Court ; and in 
this attitude they were supported at first by a prevail- 
ing majority, at least, of the Consular body. Defeated 
at Shanghai, the Imperial Government addressed a de- 
mand for surrender to the ministers at Peking and 
met at first with a measure of acquiescence, though 
they were eventually thwarted by Lord Lansdowne’s 
refusal. With the precedents before us of the leading 
Reformers who were executed without form of trial 
in 1898, of the similar executions which preceded 
the flight of the Court in 1go00, and of Shen 
Chien who was beaten to death, at Peking, 
three months ago, it was adjudged impossible to sur- 
render to the amenities of the Court men whose true 
text was, after all, that it is hurrying the country to 
ruin. The main question has now been practically 
decided ; several ministers who had first expressed 
willingness to hand over the prisoners having since 
rallied to our side. The trial is delayed on account, 
seemingly, of some lack of harmony among the Con- 
sular body ; but it will take place, we are assured, if 
at all, before the Shanghai Mixed Court. 

Apart from the importance of the principle involved, 
the incident may serve to explain the regret with 
which well-wishers of China viewed the return to power 
of the Empress and her entourage, after the siege of the 
Legations, three years ago. There are still to be found, 
curiously enough, some who profess credulity in the 
Empress’ personal enlightenment. To the majority, 
however, it has seemed that a faction which set out 
by killing, banishing, or degrading every progressive 
mandarin, by re-establishing sinecures which the 
Emperor had abolished, and cancelling edicts designed 
to inaugurate Reform, expressed in sufficiently ex- 
plicit terms a purpose to which it has consistently 
adhered. The spirit of enmity to all who express 
sympathy with the Reform movement, or are suspected 
of doubting that all is for the best under the best of all 
possible Governments, is maintained; and one of the 
consequences has been the tergiversation of men like 
Chang Chi-tung, who could declare that ‘‘China’s only 
hope” lay in Reform when the Emperor was in power, 
but lacked courage to adhere to the course he had entered 
on when the tide turned. We see a rumour, even, that 
the present Taotai of Shanghai—who has given offence, 
of course, by agreeing that the prisoners should be 
tried before the Mixed Court—is to be replaced by one 
Ching Kwan who has gained notoriety by zeal in hunt- 
ing down Reformers: we see an anti-reformer like 
Chen Pi appointed to be head of the newly con- 
stituted Board of Commerce, and the Board itself 
entrusted with the incongruous duty of suppressing the 
vernacular Press! It is well to remember these things 
when we hear cheap platitudes about ‘‘ Chinese who 
have committed on Chinese soil crimes punishable by 
Chinese law”. Chinese law, as the ‘‘ North China 
Herald” remarks, is barbarism tempered by venality ; 
and it will be an enduring distinction of the re- 
settlement at Peking that it admitted back to power a 
personage and a party who stand out as the pro- 
tagonists of the system under which these abuses are 
upheld, and whose corruption and incapacity fare im- 
pelling the Empire on the road to anarchy and ruin. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: RADLEY COLLEGE. 


Founpep 1847. WARDEN, Dr. FIELD. APPOINTED 
1896. 

f Ba average person’s impressions of Radley as a 

school are probably confined to two: he knows 
that the Radley eight, coached by the indefatigable Mr. 
Evans, fights each year a plucky race at Henley for the 
Ladies’ Plate, nearly always against Eton ; but though 
often successful in getting through a heat or two even 
against strong college crews, Radley*has, we believe, 
never won the Ladies and never defeated Eton. And 
the other idea of the average man about Radley is that 
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it is a seminary, possibly of sound, but certainly of High 
Church learning, where confession, if not habitually 
enforced, is at any rate encouraged. The first thing that 
a visit to the school reveals is the delight of its situa- 
tion : on rising ground above the level of the Thames 
valley (the river being about a mile away), with the 
ground falling away in pleasant slopes all round, with 
magnificent trees, with modern but not inartistic build- 
ings grouped round a pleasant old manor house, with 
glorious vistas away to the Berkshire hills and the 
Vale of White Horse, the amenities of Radley are 
undeniable. As one walks up the sloping drive 
off the Oxford road and notes the carefully chosen 
situation, the avenue of trees already mounting up, 
planted by Lord Addington to commemorate the sixty 
years’ reign of the great Queen, and the trim borders and 
well-grouped flower beds, one feels instinctively that the 
note of the place is taste: and that was undoubtedly 
the founder, Sewell’s, ideal—carefully cultivated taste, in 
education, in manners, in—if one may say so—religion. 
Sewell was a man of strong personality, whose impress 
is vividly stamped on the college to this day. An Oxford 
don, imbued with the spirit of the Tractarians, his first 
essay in school building was S. Columba’s in Ireland : 
indeed S. Columba’s, Radley and Glenalmond owe 
their inception to the same conditions and ideals. 
Sewell and his fidus achates, Singleton, started with 
S. Columba’s first, but they found the Irish environment 
unadapted to certain ideas on which they laid stress, 
in particular the observance of Saints’ days: and 
they very soon shook the Irish dust from their feet, and 
sought a new site in which to realise their ideals nearer 
Oxford. Briefly these were to create a public school 
which should embody for boys the Tractarian view of 
life: there was to be of course the ordinary Public 
School curriculum, but with the religious basis, with 
choral services (much more of a novelty in 1847 than 
now), and distinctive Church teaching; and by no means 
was to be omitted the influence of Art and beauty, the 
medizval veneration for which the Tractarians did so 
much to revive. Both traditions are strongly stamped 
on the school, and still mark and influence its career 
and that of the boys it sends forth. The school has a 
beautiful chapel arranged with carved oak stalls and 
seats onthe plan of a college chape!, and indeed in 
comparison with it many college chapels would come 
out but poorly. Curtains brought from a Portuguese 
royal palace, a Thibetan carpet in the sanctuary (which 
on being mended recently the repairers refused to take 
unless insured for at least £500) an altar-piece of 
excellent Flemish work, all were Sewell’s treasures, 
bought to carry out his plan. Here the boys meet for 
daily prayers, and the psalms are still chanted by a full 
choir of boys just as the founder directed. The 
present Warden, it is true, has no love for the unneces- 
sarily artistic, which does not contribute its proper 
quota to the school life, and has, we think rightly, in- 
sisted on the congregational aspect of the chapel service 
and that the choir shall only take one half of each 
verse, the school the other half. Well-known Church- 
men such as Lord Addington, Lord Halifax, and the 
Warden of Keble figure amongst the governors. But the 
Warden is most emphatic that the popular impression 
as to confession is entirely and atsolutely untrue,— 
that confessions are in fact never heard in the school 
and never have been: he holds that the hearing of con- 
fessions by a master is absolutely incompatible with 
the public-school scheme and the duties of a master as 
understood in this country. How could a headmaster 
in the interests of discipline and of the moral of the 
whole school force himself to ignore the existence of 
faults communicated under seal of confession? At 
the same time, if a boy’s parents wish it, arrangements 
could be made for boys to go to confession outside, in 
Oxford for instance. 
far and near: the hall of the manor-house is full 
of fine Elizabethan cabinets and presses, carved oak 
tables and chests meet one all through the college ; 
the. long low dining room, originally three rooms now 
thrown into one, is panelled with oak which Sewell 
got together from the ends of England: instead of the 
wooden trenchers for instance of Winchester we find 
charming old silver covering the tables of the dining 
room ; even the long narrow big schoolroom, originally 
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the barn of the manor-house, is oak panelled with the 
same care. 

Have the artistic surroundings which were Sewelj’s 
ideal any direct influence on the boys’ lives? The 
question is obvious and Dr. Field's answer is distinctly 
yes; that restraint, dignity, manners are the result, 
It is a difficult question for an outsider to form an 
opinion upon: that the flowers all about the school 
premises are undisturbed is obvious, that carved oak 
and priceless hangings have passed unscathed through 
some troublous earlier periods of school discipline is 
also obvious. We did notice one small thing, that 
apart from a formal process of ‘‘ capping” as the boys 
file past the Warden to go into evening chapel, 
they did not when meeting him in any way 
salute him or recognise his presence as is usually 
done—a small matter, but manners are evidenced 
by small matters. Probably severe critics will 
say that such surroundings must produce a sybaritic 
softness : well, all one can say is that the performance 
of the Radley eight hardly indicates that. We have 
dwelt on these two points at some length for they are 
distinctive ; and with regard to the question of artistic 
surroundings we strike ideas of which we are likely to 
hear more in the future. For the rest the school grows 
and prospers. Its numbers are about two hundred anda 
new house is just being built: this will communicate under 
one rodéf with the rest of the college buildings : there 
is also a little way off in the grounds a house separate 
from college: apart from this, all boys sleep in the 
college and till recently all boys dined in the college 
hall: as it is boys are only out for the first term or so. 
In college the vast majority of boys have studies, the 
lower boys living in the class rooms: the sleeping 
accommodation consists of large dormitories divided 
into cubicles, Sewell having been the first to invent the 
now widely-adopted notion of the large open room 
divided by partitions some eight or ten feet high into 
small wooden rooms, a separate one for each boy. 
The boys are grouped under ‘‘ tutors”, thirty or fifty 
to each tutor, who is the boy’s permanent guide and 
friend through his school-life, and to whom at all 
times and especially on Sunday evenings he is en- 
couraged to resort. The fees all told average about 
£10 to £120 a year: the school has not been 
without its financial difficulties. Sewell's methods may 
have been artistic; they certainly were extravagant, 
and something like a crisis followed a period during 
which he was actually warden, and but for the timely 
help of the first Lord Addington disaster must have 
overtaken the school. 

The school is divided into classical and modern from 
the remove upwards : and the modern side is fairly well 
supported, but the Warden, though himself a mathe- 
matical scholar of his college, is a convinced upholder 
of the educational value of Greek: that the interest it 
arouses, the doors it unlocks make all comparisons 
of Greek with, say, German or chemistry—ridiculous. 

It is interesting to find the old order and the new 
joining hands: the Berkshire County Council has 
given to the heads of the three public schools in its 
borders—Bradfield, Radley and Wellington—the selec- 
tion of one member to serve on the County Education 
Committee under the Education Act of last year, and 
Mr. Pollock of Wellington has been nominated. 


DON JUAN THE VIRTUOUS. 


8 Bae. spectacle of man defying God must be regarded 

as among the themes in literature which have the 
quality of permanence. All through the ages the story 
of some greatly daring soul who for his own pleasure 
or for the good of mankind has ventured to oppose 
himself to the Powers, has attracted mankind and has 
evoked that spontaneous thrill which is man’s testimony 
to the inner truth of things. In the ages of Faith, as 
we call them, when Death and Hell and Judgment had 
a very real meaning, it is easy to imagine what 4 
powerful hold the presentation of such an idea would 
have over the minds and consciences of men and with 
what superstitious and half-delighted terror they would 
regard the conflict. The story of Don Juan @& 
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ented in monkish legend early in the sixteenth 
century was woven around this central idea, enriched, 
po doubt, by many a Spanish legend and tradition. 
Don Juan himself was no gay facile voluptuary, 
flitting carelessly through a life of pleasure, but a 
“terrible figure”, a Titan of embodied evil, the 
very incarnation of sin. His was not the pathetic 
frailty of human nature struggling against the 
allurements of the world, as monks understood 
them, but the deliberate arrogance—Lucifer’s sin 
repeated—which wilfully and of set purpose threw 
down the challenge to God. It was the spectacle 
of man vaunting his strength amid awful forms and 
wers—the enemy of the Divine whom nothing human 
could touch and who, in the end, required a special 
agent of God sent from heaven, to prevail against him. 
Such a conception had in it a touch of the sublime, for 
evil itself carried to the point of a perverse ecstasy 
becomes a kind of good by means of that energy which 
otherwise directed is virtue. 

The monkish tale of Don Juan Tenorio was given a 
dramatic setting in ‘‘ El Burlador de Sevilla” in 1626, and 
was seized upon later by various Italian and French 
adaptors, among them Moliére and Mozart who, each 
adding to the original something of his own humour, 
have given to the world their interpretations of the 
terrible conflict. 

There is no reason to take for granted (as is done in 
Mr. Coleridge’s introduction to Vol. VI. of Mr. Murray’s 
edition of Byron*) that Byron was necessarily ignorant 
of these ‘‘sources” when he wrote his poem. More 
probable is it that he disregarded intentionally that tragic 
figure of sin incarnate ‘‘as something to his purpose 
nothing”. ‘‘I meant to have made him”, he wrote 
in a letter to Murray before the publication of the 
third canto of ‘‘Don Juan”, ‘‘a Cavalier Servente in 
Italy, and a cause for divorce in England, and a 
sentimental ‘ Werther-faced’ man in Germany, so as 
to show the different ridicules of the society in each 
of these countries, and to have displayed him gradually 
gaté and blasé, as he grew older, as is natural. But I 
had not quite fixed whether to make him end in hell, 
or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which would 
be the severest”. Byron in fact desired to do what 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has attempted in his ‘‘ Man and 
Superman ”, to modernise the idea of Don Juan. But 
whatever Byron’s original intentions were—whether 
to produce merely a playful satire ‘‘ to giggle and 
make giggle” as he himself said—the value of his 
peem lies in the fact that he went far beyond 
them. Without entering into a discussion of the 
literary merits and demerits of the poem about which 
enough has surely been said, and without consider- 
ing its faults in style and metre, in phrase and form, 
“Don Juan” is important to us as Byron’s criticism of 
life. In it the self-conscious poet unconsciously revealed 
himself. Byron was probably misunderstood by no one 
more than by himself. He fancied himself a realist. 
He desired to be the poet of rude crude naked force in 
men and women. But nature and temperament made 
him an idealist. He found life a disappointment 
because he expected too much from it. He exhausted 
his pleasures too quickly. He longed for a world 
altogether fairer than that in which he lived, for more 
pleasure than there is in the world, for more exquisite 
pain—a more intolerable suspense. Abnormally shy 
and sensitive, with a passionate craving for sympathy, 
he tried to hide his melancholy under a thin pretence 
of cynicism. But he was not a cynic. Beneath 
his flippancies, his gibes at sentiment and religion 
may be detected a deeply religious nature -yearning for 
ideal perfection. His extraordinary vanity made him 
desire morbidly to appear worse than he was. ‘“‘ See 
what a devil I am!” he seems to cry, ‘‘ see how I defy 
God and man”. But though he loved to shock, he 
could not keep it up. It was a false pose. The spirit 
of proud and revengeful defiance alternated hysterically 
with humble self-reproach and generous forgiveness. 
Byron’s ‘Don Juan” is, in fact, essentially modern. 
It exhibits that deeper subjectivity, that intense and 


* «<The Works of Lord -Byron.” New and revised edition. 
Poetry. Vol. VI. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. London: 
Murray. 1903. 75.6¢@. 


closer living with itself which is characteristic of what 
we call the modern spirit. In Byron’s hands the 
character loses its half-demonic splendour. Don Juan is 
no longer the man of Sin, but a *‘ vagabond libertine ” 
with many charities and virtues, exceedingly human. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s idea of a twentieth-century Don 
Juan is a tiresome prig continually prating about 
‘* the life force”, and woman’s duty of motherhood. 
In him the sexual instinct has become perverted. He 
is no longer the dominant animal but the dominated— 
pursued relentlessly by the tyrant-woman who desires 
him merely for her own ends. He is a poor creature 
without the splendid vices and virtues of his nineteenth- 
century prototype. For Byron indeed, with his pas- 
sionate love of passion for its own sake, could create 
living human characters, even if he could not grapple 
successfully with a type conceived in the Ages of 
Faith on the grand scale. The enemy of God his Don 
Juan is not, but ever from first to last in all his wander- 
ings his own worst enemy. 


BIRDS BY THE SEVERN. 


UD is, par excellence, the sheldrake’s kingdom. 
In mud—where I have seen it—it most delights. 
‘‘Frequents the sandy coasts” says authority, as 
though either mud, in contradistinction to sand, 
existed not, or that if it did the sheldrake walked 
picking its steps, avoiding the one and carefully 
planting them on the other. But if it picks at all, 
it is mud, ‘‘for a ducat”, not sand, that it picks. 
Whilst the estuarine shores of the Severn offer at 
low tide, a vast expanse of mud—the muddiest mud, 
the softest, most viscous, most clinging and oleaginous 
that ever entered into the daydreams of a pachyderm— 
the stream itself is everywhere broken by golden-brown 
sandbanks, through the channels formed by which, the 
waters, tinted like themselves and often hardly to be 
distinguished from them, sometimes creep and some- 
times tear. And where, then, are the sheldrakes ? 
Always on the muddy foreshore but never on these 
Elysian fields of sand, which lie there more lonely 
amidst the hurrying waters than any desert tract that, 
scorched and rainless, has yet a distinctive fauna of its 
own. Mud, therefore, is the sheldrake’s choice where 
there is a choice to be made. Here she expatiates, 
here she walks, sits, sleeps, fights, courts, and feeds, 
day and night, with the curlews. These two, as I have 
before mentioned, are frequent associates, and it is in- 
teresting to note the very different manner in w&ich each, 
according to its special adaptations, obtains food from a 
locality so uniform, and one in which, to judge from 
appearances, the same food must serve for both. In 
the case of the curlew the long scimitar of a beak is 
thrust, at irregular intervals quite up to the hilt in the 
soft ooze, on the edge of which and of the water the 
bird walks with delicate steps. ‘‘ The soft ooze” as I 
say, yet, pierceable in every direction as one might 
suppose it to be, the action gives the idea of something 
driven down into a hole, rather than making one each 
time for itself. Upto almost the end of the thrust, the 
direction seems to correspond with the curve of the bill, 
but then at the very last there is a most noticeable 
forward and slightly upward push of the head. What 
this finale may indicate I know not, but on the whole it 
looks as though the beak followed a channel, to the 
shape of which it was adapted, and with this supposi- 
tion the bird’s general actions correspond. It does not 
search and thrust in every direction, as for whatever it 
may happen to find, but with choice and method probes 
burrow after burrow for something it expects to get at 
the bottom. In these quests there is both success and 
failure, and though both are invisible yet neither is 
altogether hidden. Often, at the very end of the deep 
delve down, the bird’s body may be seen to quiver 
pleasedly, whilst the tail makes sundry motions as of 
rejoicing. But at other times the beak is withdrawn 
quickly, with as it were a dissatisfied gesture. 
The sheldrakes go to work as systematically as the 
curlews, but here it is the general as opposed to the 
articular, the net against the spear or the angle. 
hatever they get seems gleaned from just the surface 
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of the mud, which they regularly patrol, and in doing 
so they use the end only of the broad spade-like bill. 
Thus its beautiful roseate colour is not obscured with 
the mud over which, like some gorgeous tropical 
butterfly, it seems to flutter, but adds its lustre, in the 
season of love and courtship, to the general effect 
of all the bird’s bright decoration. Yet still it is a 
painful thing to see a sheldrake pause, from time to 
time, in its feeding, and turn to preening its feathers, 
for, sure, some muddiness must thereby adhere to 
them. More painful still is it—indeed it almost gives 
one a shudder—when one or other of the shinidg 
cohort sinks right down upon the smooth defilement, 
spreading at the same time and directing backwards 
over the corresponding foot, which is similarly stretched 
out, one of the bright, sunny wings. The lily, indeed, 
is rooted in the mud, but here is the actual flower itself 
lying on and getting daubed with it. It all looks so 
bright and so near, through the glasses. The colours 
stand out so—so does the mud. It upsets one. It is 
as though one must make a deprecating gesture with 
the hands (es ist mir als ob ich die Hinde) and cry 
**Stop, stop, for heaven’s sake! Soil not that ves- 
ture”—but before one can do so it is soiled. One’s 
best consolation is that, after all, the mud itself—all 
wet and shining, and with a wonderful gloss upon it— 
looks very nice too, in fact almost clean. And then 
the broad flood is at hand—it will wash, that vesture. 

The sheldrake does not seem to use its bill as a 
scoop—-not nearly so much, at least, as one might 
expect. Occasionally, in walking, the neck will be 
stretched a little forward, so that the lower mandible 
seems lightly for a moment to perform this office ; 
but as a rule the neck is so bent that the head points 
downwards, more or less straightly, and whatever the 
birds get seems nibbled—as a rabbit might nibble it— 
off the surface. What is it that it gets? Just, at that 
point which I mentioned in a previous article, where 
the Roman legions either were or were not ferried 
over into Wales, a narrow, stone causeway extends 
far out into the channel, and by descending this at 
low water one can make an examination of the mud 
that closely clasps it upon either side. Smooth 
though the surface of this appears to be, it is in reality 
pitted in every direction with innumerable tiny holes. 
Nothing, even with the closest scrutiny, is perceptible 
in the orifice of these, yet on scratching slightly with 
a stick one finds the whole mass of the shore to 
be streaked, as one may almost say, witha kind of 
Marine worm, thin but of considerable length. This 
then must be the sheldrake’s habitual food, for whilst 
it exists ia such numbers as to form a not inconsider- 
able portion of the shore itself, no other form of life is 
to be seen. One thing alone seems puzzling. Not 
only can no worms be detected on the surface, but it 
is not till the stick has sunk a little below it that they 
are discovered. Yet it is just this surface which seems 
to be continually nibbled over by the sheldrake’s beak. 
What, then, is the explanation of the matter? What 
would Sherlock Holmes say to it, could he suspect a 
sheldrake of murder? As both the glasses and one’s 
own eyes speak very decidedly, and as the evidence of 
the one seems to contradict that of the other, some 
compromise must be effected between them. If we 
suppose that the worms, though invisible, lie with 
their heads but just below the glazed outer coating of 
the mud—for the rings themselves have a glazed 
appearance—and that the beak of destiny sinks to just 
this distance, here, probably, we have the truth—which 
will present itself either as almost too trivial to dwell 
upon, or as a most interesting and creditable discovery, 
according to whether it has been arrived at by personal 
investigation or not. 

Thus, then, for the sheldrakes: and for the curlews, 
the appearance of the mud is in harmony with what 
the glasses have told us as to the manner of their 
feeding. Besides the very minute rings of which I 
have spoken, that are barely perceptible, there are 
others much larger, being rounded depressions such 
as might be produced by a little poke with the end 
of a walking-stick. These holes can never be traced 
down beyond their visible depth, but are lost, almost 
pees ges the close and glutinous substance of the 
mud. ething, however—probably a worm of larger 


size—must have made them, as the smaller worms haye 
made theirs, by issuing from the depths beneath, ang 
it is into these larger holes, as I believe, that the 
curlew’s beak is habitually inserted. So sensitive a 
tactile instrument is it, probably, that it can follow 
with ease the tunnel which the worm has made, and 
which even, as I suppose, in so yielding a medium, 
remains as a line more yielding still. One thing is 
certain—the bird, before probing, looks about for 
something to probe, which something, as the smaller 
holes are everywhere, can only be the larger—for 
these are not nearly so numerous. Experience, there- 
fore, must have taught it, that the worm lies in some 
definite relation to the hole—at the bottom of it, that 
is to say, and so at the end of a tunnel. The curlew 
then—at least upon these muddy flats—feeds in a 
different manner from the snipe, which, as I have often 
had occasion to observe, searches the ground at ran- 
dom, after the manner of starlings. 

In the early afternoon, after the first flush of feeding 
is over, it is customary for the sheldrakes to takea 
siesta. Some lie high and dry, a good way from the 
water, others but a little above it, and as the incoming 
tide laps up to these, it is pleasant to see them rise, and 
toddle a little further up, then sit down and compose 
themselves to rest again. One of the pair is generally 
wetted, or threatened, before the other, and goes 
off by itself. Soon its: companion, under the same 
urgency, toddles after it and sits down, sometimes just 
beside it, which looks very pretty, sometimes at a few 
feet distance. It is with a quick yet sedate little 
step that they move away—half walk, half run. 
‘‘ Toddle” is as good a word as I can think of for it. 
When one comes to think of it a wetting can be no 
inconvenience to a sheldrake, and you might suppose 
that they would sleep on and let themselves be lifted 
and rocked by the tide. However, on these occasions, 
they act as 1 say. Sometimes war—or a pretence of it 
—will break out, suddenly, amongst these sleeping- 
parties. If real it is not very serious, nor have I yet 
seen two birds come to grips. Proverbially it takes 
two to make a quarrel,'and amongst the sheldrakes 
any bird that tries to get up a partie of this sort, has 
as much reason to complain of the one selected as an 
antagonist, as had Argan of Toinette in the famous 
scene where he exclaims ‘‘ Quoi! il faudra, encore, que 
je n’ai pas le plaisir de la quereller!” Never was 
roysterer less accommodated, less met half way. ‘‘ All 
will not do.” ‘‘’Tis no matter for his swellings nor his 
turkey-cocks.” Let him raise the head never so 
aggressively, and work it, in conjunction with the neck, 
with a sort of pump-handle motion—point d’affaire. 
There is neither the retort courteous, nor the quip 
modest, nor the reproof valiant, nor the countercheck 
quarrelsome, much less the lie circumstantial or direct. 
And when he advances with head held low, but raised 
occasionally, and again depressed, with a swift brisk 
action which is all a challenge, still nothing in the way 
of rejoinder is forthcoming. Finally, when, having 
gradually increased his pace from a walk to a run, 
he makes at close quarters a sudden dart upon the 
object of his hostility, the latter, at the psychical 
moment, and with an exact timing of his movements 
most creditable to his discretion, withdraws himself 
swiftly and silently. Sometimes he runs, keeping just 
in front of his pursuer till the force and fury of the rush 
have expended themselves, and then rapidly increasing 
the distance: but often he will spring into the air, and 
mount right up, with a half sideway flight, curving over 
when at a little height, and descending buoyantly, yet 
with a sort of plunge. In all this he is closely 
mimicked by the other, and the double eccentric fling— 
almost suggesting two acrobats on the stage—has both 
a striking and a graceful effect. ‘‘Oh calm, dishonour- 
able, vile submission!” Yet were “‘ A la stoccata” to 
be swaggered at in his turn—even by this very same 
bird, this ‘‘tame cheater”, this ‘‘ Barbary hen ”—he 
would act in just the same way. I have seen every 
sheldrake in a group—or at least every male—alter- 
nately assume either part. What a sensible plan of 
the duello is this! Either combatant has his turn 0 
looking big, of being Gregory with the ‘‘ swashing 
blow”, and when he does not look big, and is not 


Gregory, his honour is not prejudiced thereby, seeing 
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that he acts but in accordance with a certain prescribed 
form, which leaves him no choice in the matter. Only 
let every rencontre of this kind be a double one—be 
followed, that is to say, by a return in which the parts 
are reversed—and there is full satisfaction upon either 
side, without the possibility of those disagreeable con- 
tretemps, which the greatest care has not yet succeeded 
in eliminating from the affair of honour as at present 
indulged in. Epmunp SELous. 


“LITTLE MARY.” 


TRE critics have paid Mr. Barrie many handsome 
compliments on “ Little Mary”, and the hand- 
somest of all is in the general demur that, however 
delightful it may be as an entertainment, ‘‘ Little Mary ” 
can scarcely be regarded as a play. This is but another 
way of telling Mr. Barrie that he is now perfect master 
of the medium in which he works; and the message 
will be not the less gratifying because it is delivered 
unconsciously. Mr. Barrie has learned how to make 
his dramatic work the exact expression of his own self 
—his own ‘‘ best self”, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
have said. His inferior self is a slave to sentimentality, 
cheap and cloying, such as was already too familiar on 
the stage before he became a playwright. His ‘“‘ best 
self” is a reveller in fantastic humour. Such humour is 
strange upon the stage, and is very rare anywhere else. 
Therefore, a play that is compact of it must come as a 
great surprise, and must, seeming so unlike other plays, 
seem to be hardly a play at all. When Mr. Barrie was 
praised for ‘‘The Little Minister” and rebuked for 
“The Wedding Guest”, there was no hint that these 
works were not authentic plays. That is because 
they were simply ’prentice-work, In them Mr. Barrie 
was learning his craft. He was feeling his way along 
the line of least resistance, doing what other men had 
done so as to learn exactly"how they did it, and exactly 
how he, in his good time, would be able to transmit by 
dramatic form, without friction, his own peculiar little 
genius. ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton ” was the first sign 
that he had ‘‘ found himself”—or, rather, that he had 
ventured on self-expression. That, too, was hailed as 
an “‘entertainment ”, a ‘‘ charade.”, a ‘‘ caprice”, any- 
thing but a play. And yet it was, in form and manner, 
more conventional than “‘ Little Mary”. By so much 
the less was it Barryish, Here, at length, we have the 
veritable Barrydom. And the reason, I suggest, is not 
that Mr. Barrie has neglected his art, but that he has 
mastered it. 
Of course, he had always a natural aptitude for 


. play-writing. The dramatist must be born as well 


as made. Even in his earlier work, however much 
one may have been jarred by the sentimentality, one 
had always the comfortable sense that what he meant 
to express he would express artistically. Student 
though he was, and, as a student must be, con- 
ventional, he was always skilful. His sketches did not 
need to be touched up by the drawing-master. His 
“form” one could always praise. Now that this 
is perfect, so that he can afford to give rein 
to his own ‘best self”, I think his work is 
on a higher plane than the work of any other 
living playwright. He has been compared with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. And the comparison is inevit- 
able, inasmuch as he and Mr. Shaw are the 
only dramatists whose souls are oddities, distinct from 
the souls of anyone else. Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, 
Mr. Carton—one meets them by the score in every 
thoroughfare of London or of any provincial town. 
They are, very strictly, ‘‘ men in the street”. They 
mean nothing, amount to nothing, apart from their 
artistic skill. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is, except 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Barrie, the only one of our dramatists 
who has definite ideas and a definite temperament. 
But he is not, in the true sense, an oddity. He differs 
from the average man in that he thinks and feels force- 
fully the things which the average man takes muzzily for 
gracias. He is a personal force ; we have to reckon with 

m, to admire him, but as an oddity, no! For that sort 
of thing, we must go to Mr. Barrie and Mr. Shaw. But 
there the parallel between the two men ceases. There 


are two ways of expressing a peculiar self through an 
art-form. One way is Mr. Barrie’s. The other way is 
to have no innate sense for the art-form which you 
select and to disdain any effort at mastery of it. That 
is Mr. Shaw’s way. If Mr. Shaw tried to be artistic, 
he would assuredly flounder, and go under, and be lost 
to view. Luckily, he does not try. But, supposin 

that Mr. Barrie’s self is as remarkable and delightful, 
in its way, as Mr. Shaw’s, one is bound to place Mr. 
Barrie on the higher pedestal. Personally, I delight 
more in Mr. Shaw’s self. I prefer the intellectual 
fantastic to the sentimental fantastic. Mr. Barrie could 
do with a little more logic. He gives out ideas; and 
his method of giving them out—that is, by illustrating 
them in action, as opposed to Mr. Shaw’s strictly 
explanatory method—is without doubt the right way. 


Only, he does not always compass the proper illustra- 


tions. He wanders often from the point, and far from 
it. And though his wanderings lead always to delicious 
adventures, and might even be defended on the ground 
that if he were not a wanderer he would not be so dis- 
tinctly himself, yet one cannot help feeling that one is 
being done out of what ought to be an intellectual treat. 
The idea is there, right enough, but not the power to 
drive it home. 

The idea in “‘ Little Mary” is not a new one, but it is 
a very true one, and one that is not generally accepted. 
That the members of the English upper class eat a 
greet deal is a fact which nobody would deny. But 

r. Barrie’s point is that they eat a great deal too 
much. And I believe him to be absolutely right. Why 
so much is eaten, whence came the habit of such gene- 
rous daily diet, is not easy to determine. It may be 
partly due to the subtle influence of the upper classes. 
One must remember that since it has been considered 
bad form to drink too much, many people have indulged 
in the compensating excesses of teetotalism. Whether 
or not this be the reason why the persons in “‘ society”, 
or within measurable distance of it, eat so much, it is 
quite certain that the example set by these persons 
has been followed generally by the class beneath them. 
Mr. Barrie has not drawn his indictment widely 
enough. The middle class is quite as gluttonous as the 
upper. In England the only people who do not over- 
eat are the people who cannot afford to pay for too 
much food. And be sure that they, if they could, under 
the present conditions, over-eat, would be as quickly 
and furiously responsive as now they are to the cry of 
“the big loaf and the little loaf”. (Why do not the 
Cobdenites cry also ‘‘ the big paté de foie gras and the 
little paté de foie gras ”, and so bring the whole of the 
wealthy class solidly to their side?) Whether, from 
the standpoint of national welfare, one should deplore 
the amount of food consumed by our upper and 
middle classes, is too complex a question to be 
settled off-hand. There is no doubt that their 
habit makes them stupid, or, rather, tends to 
increase their stupidity. But England always has 
been a stupid nation, and for some centuries it has 
been a great nation. National stupidity does not 
preclude national greatness. Indeed, in favourable 
circumstances, the one thing tends to foster the other. 
If a dull, unimaginative race can produce, or attract 
to itself, a few wise and quick-witted leaders, it is 
likelier to thrive than a clever, imaginative race, how- 
ever well led. For it follows its leaders, follows them 
solidly and obediently. England is stupid, but she has 
two clever neighbours, the Scotch and the Irish; and 
these have never failed to ply her with leaders in 
supplement of her own little stock. And I am inclined 
to think that less food (and consequently quicker 
wits) for her inhabitants wou'd be as surely the 
cause as it would be also the effect of national decline. 
Nevertheless, I can quite sympathise with the irritation 
which English gluttony and stupidity must arouse in 
the quick-witted and abstemious Irishman or Scotch- 
man. And I wish that Mr. Barrie had expressed his 
idea sharplier. Even when it might be dangerous 
to eradicate a fault, it is wholesome that the fault 
be clearly realised by the delinquent. Mr. Barrie 
seems to me a little lacking in courage. Not 
only has he left the middle class out of his in- 
dictment, but he has put his indictment into the 
mouth of an Irish character. I: think the English 
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public would have respected him all the more if he had 
spoken his sentiments directly from his own national 
standpoint. However, this is a trifling fault. What 
matters more is the fault to which I have already 
alluded. Mr. Barrie does not fit his illustrations 
clesely enough to his idea. It is possible that a girl 
might become a malade imaginaire simply through 
over-eating, and that a young man might, through the 
same cause, imagine himself to be in love with some- 
one for whom he does not really care. But these are 
not typical examples of the stupidity induced by too 
much food. It would be better if the young man had 
the chance of marrying some ideal person, whom he 
did not appreciate until his wits were ,quickened by the 
lessening of his diet. Of course, this suggestion sounds 

dantic. The play you say is a fantasy, and any 
antastic thing can happen init. But I maintain that 
all fantasy must be rooted in reality, and that Mr. 
Barrie has not duly correlated his delightful extrava- 
— with the serious notion in the back of his head. 

e part of Lord Carlton, played by Mr. John Hare, is 
another example of irrelevance. He is the most promi- 
nent male character in the play, and yet he has prac- 
tically nothing to do with Mr. Barrie’s idea. He 
ought, surely, to be one of the sufferers whom the girl- 
doctor wishes to cure. As it is, he is simply a walking- 
and-talking gentleman, who asks her to marry him just 
before the curtain falls. Mr. Barrie is quite popular 
enough, quite sufficiently recognised asa sentimentalist, 
to have omitted that perfunctory touch of sentiment. 
After the roaring absurdities of the preceding scene, it 
can have imposed on nobody, and must have jarred on 
many people. The worst of it is that Lord Carlton 
might easily be made relevant. If he were the prime 
glutton in the play, and yet fascinated by the girl- 
doctor, and if in that final scene between them he had 
to choose between her and happiness on the one hand 
and dyspeptic plenty on the other, and if, after a 
desperate heart-struggle, he chose the latter alternative 
- + + but I seem to be mistaking collaboration for 
criticism. 

Mr. John Hare’s quaint and pungent manner was 
a corrective to his words in that final scene; and 


throughout the play he was admirable. One watches | 


him with the same pleasure as one has in sipping a 
glass of very good dry sherry. Miss Nina Boucicault 
appears first as a child, and is much the best child 
that I have ever seen on the stage. Subsequently, she 
is the girl-doctor, and plays with fine imaginative 
power, making a very realistic thing of a very fantastic 
thing, and so doubling the fantasy. Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier, as the son of Lord Carlton, gives us a study 
of a young Englishman which is all the more amusing 
because it has been made with a touch of French 
malice and is instinct with French finesse. Mr. Eric 
Lewis, as an eminent physician, is irresistible. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN MUSIC. 


| bo about a hundred years the organist of this period 

and of the past hundred years will form a curious 
study for the musical historian. In a sense music has 
been going ahead with tremendous strides. Where a 
dozen staves served Mozart, Richard Strauss must 
have forty or more. New instruments have been 
invented ; and above all, means have been found for 
the expression of totally new ideas. In its outward 
aspects music has vastly changed; its content is a 
content unknown to the elder musicians. The old 
artificial vocalism has been nearly got rid of; we have 
gone back to an older mode of writing for the voice, 
the mode in which the notes fit the words like a glove 
and intensify or reveal the meaning of the words. 
In place of set symphonies in more or less rigid 
form and of the conventional opera we have 
symphonic poems and music dramas. The reader must 
excuse this series of obvious-isms: merely I wish him 
to remember where we are before going on to consider 
the case of the English organist, the average English 
organist. In cathedral city, in town and in village we 


find him plodding on exactly as his predecessors did a 
century ago. The chants he grinds out monotonously 
Sunday after Sunday belong, many of them, to the 
eighteenth century, and the bulk of them to not later 
than the middle of last century; the hymn-tunes are 
mostly of the eighteenth century and the unhappy mid. 
Victorian period ; the anthems and services are either 
equally ancient or consist of modern sentimentalism. 
For voluntaries he uses a wider variety of things; but 
I shall discuss them later. 

The main thing is that while the new is being sought, 
too often far too eagerly sought, in every other branch 
of music, the organist rolls along in the old rut, 
Names nearly unknown to the ordinary composer, 
fiddler, pianist, are to him the names of at least the 
lesser gods; the Smiths, Jacksons and the rest are 
men to be treated with respect ; he can actually tell 
the difference between one and another of those series 
of commonplace chords which they called their com- 
positions—he has his preferences and thinks one anthem 
or service finer than another. Counterpoint is to him 
the beginning and end of music; a man who can write 
a bit in eight parts is ipso facto a master of music; 
and as for one who can write a fugue of a sort and 
grow into a musical doctor, he is a being to be looked 
on with awe and worshipped from afar. Of course 
you cannot expect counterpoint and fugues for every- 
day wear: ‘‘ correct ” progressions (which any Academy 
student could write, by the way) are the thing. To be 
a doctor of music! There is the great ambition of the 
organist’s life. Those who possess the slight musical 
and general intelligence necessary to write elementary 
harmony, counterpoint in eight parts and a fugue, who 
can do a bit of scoring and can afford the fees—they 
compass their desire with fair speed and put on a tall 
hat and a serious air and are thought the mighty men 
of their locality. People wonder why they are not more 
fully recognised in London; but the sapient doctor is 
content: he teaches his pupils anything from singing to 
violin-playing, and on Sundays he wears his hood, 
stalks up the aisle of his church with proud uncon- 
sciousness of his greatness, and plays his chants, 
hymns, service, and perchance an anthem of his 
own making with two and a half inches of solid 
fugal-writing in it. These Sunday performances 
are wonderful. So long as most of the notes are 
sung all is considered well and fair. Nothing like 
expression is attempted, which is very right; for if 
Jackson in F is tiresome as it was meant to be sung, 
what would it be if up-to-date sentimentalism were 
shoved into it? The organist who is more modern in 
his tastes is a less tolerable creature than his older- 
fashioned brother. He rather prides himself on not 
disliking Wagner, and even confesses to a sneaking 


liking for his earlier operas ; and on Sundays he and’ 


his choir sentimentalise to their hearts’ content in a 
way that must have been the envy of the late Mr. 
Moody. Sentimental hymns and anthems and tootling 
effects on the organ win the admiration of everyone ; 
and in time, if not a very long time, the smart man, 
with perhaps even less musicianship than his plodding 
colleague, becomes as great a local man. 

At first it is hard to see why the organist should 
remain so antediluvial an affair. But there are a few 
points to be considered. First, he has not the slightest 
encouragement to make himself any better than he is. 
So long as he grinds his way stodgily through his 
services his congregation is quite content. In fact his 
congregation would be pained and resentful were he to 
try to introduce finer music and a more artistic manner 
of eunlnx it. For generations all congregations 
have been accustomed to ugly music done in an ugly 
way and to them any change savours of impiety. 
About the end of the eighteenth century English 
music in general had sunk to its lowest point. Slowly 
foreign influences raised the artistic tone of the concert- 
hall and such opera as we have ever had. But foreign 
influences never touched the church. The early part of 
last century was an Evangelical, Low-Church one, 
and anything in the shape of beauty introduced 
into the church service was regarded as irreligious, 
blasphemous. Inevitably any man who was in 
the least an artist fought shy of the church. A 
few commanding personalities such as Sam Wesley 
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and the late Sir John Stainer managed to remain there 
and to hold their own: Stainer indeed did more than 
hold his own: he did his best to make the Anglican 
service an artistic one. The bulk of organists had 
become tradesmen; tradesmen they remained and 
tradesmen they remain. Go to an honest tradesman in 
the Old Kent Road and ask him who wrote ‘‘ The 
Blessed Damozel” and you will get an answer. Ask 
the average organist to play the opening of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth symphony -and you will also get an 
answer. These men do not attend concerts: they are 
at their churches to earn their livelihood by doing the 
work they are paid to do, and they desire nothing more 
than to doit. They are-under the thumb of the vicar, 
of the churchwarden, of every leading member of the 
congregation : ‘‘theirs not to reason why” : they must 

et through the morning and evening services without 
hitches, that is all. Their trade journals support them 
in their belief that all goes well. The modern 
developments of music are scoffed at; the ‘‘fine old 
church composers” are held up as models; week by 
week or month by month certain cathedral organists 
are pointed to with reverence as the ‘‘ accepted autho- 
rities”’. So counterpoint and dulness, bad organ-playing 
and bad singing, flourish—and al! is well with the 
world. Any young man who becomes a church organist 
must have powerful artistic instincts if he saves his soul 
alive. Not only are all these outside influences brought 
to bear upon him with almost overwhelming weight 
but the ghastly business of accompanying harmonised 
chants and hymns is enough to kill the artist in any 
man. The Anglican service is not adapted to music ; 
it was never meant to be sung; and the extremely 
moderate amount that can be legitimately used with it 
gives no scope whatever to the talents of a genuine 
musician. 

The organist cannot be called very successful as an 
executant. The organ-virtuoso is a rarity. Best, 
Stainer and Rea—these are the three I can call to 
mind. But they were more than organists—they were 
musicians who in spite of their musicianship held their 
own by the strength of their personal characters. Sir 
George Martin at S. Paul’s is not a virtuoso but he is 
an artist; and there are a few others of whom the same 
may be said. The great mass of the organists, how- 
ever, are the most mediocre performers. When they 
have mastered Mendelssohn’s sonatas and half a dozen 
Bach fugues they think their education complete. Of 
anything like an individual style they know nothing ; 
if any dozen Fellows of the College of Organists 
were to be heard in succession playing the same piece I 
venture to say that no one could possibly detect the 
difference between any one reading and any other. 
Naturally the music written for such players is not of a 
very high order. It may be divided into three classes : 
(1) The dull contrapuntal (2) the flippant musical- 
hally (3) the sweetly sentimental. I have just been 
looking through an immense pile which comprises all 
three sorts ; and amongst the lot I did not meet one 
honest endeavour to do anything fresh and good. The 
same old effects were repeated with a regularity that 
was startling; and each composer (as I suppose he 
must be styled) seemed anxious to get in as many 
of these effects as possible—to use up the whole 
Stock in each piece. Some things by Mr. Lemare 
Struck me as the best, though they were not so 
much organ-music as music conceived orchestrally 
and transferred to the organ. I doubt whether finer 
music will ever again be written for the ‘‘ king of instru- 
ments”. It is an old-world instrument ; its place is 
in the church; and its music was composed in the 
devotional ages. Perhaps if we had more concert- 
organs the rising generation might evolve new forms 
and a new style; and one thing is certain—that so long 
as the matter is left in the hands of the church-organists 
nothing will be done. Let them dream pleasantly on, 
these church-organists ; but there is one thing I wish 
they would not do—if merely to oblige me—I wish they 
would not call themselves musicians. 


Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 


de is satisfactory to record that yet another proprietary 

Life office has determined to give to participating 
policy-holders a larger proportion of the surplus than 
formerly. The Caledonian Insurance Company, which 
was founded as a Fire office in 1805, and commenced 
Life assurance in 1833, has hitherto given one-sixth to 
the shareholders, and five-sixths to the participating 
policy-holders. These proportions were maintained at 
the declaration of bonus made for the five years ending 
in 1902. But it has been determined that at future dis- 
tributions of profits only one-tenth of the surplus shall 
be allotted to the shareholders. The change benefits 
all participating policy-holders and not merely those 
who effect their assurances after a certain date. This 
is quite as it should be, and the more liberal treatment 
of policy-holders adopted by the Caledonian, following 
closely upon similar action taken by other proprietary 
companies, will make it increasingly difficult for the 
proprietors of offices, which are out of date in this 
respect, to continue giving their shareholders too much 
and their policy-holders too little. 

The new British Offices Table, which embodies the 
experience of life offices recently collected by the 
Institute and the Faculty of Actuaries, is coming into 
general favour for valuation purposes. It has been 
adopted by the Caledonian for its whole-life policies, 
though the Healthy Males table has been retained for 
endowment assurances. The rate of interest assumed 
throughout in valuing the liabilities is 3 per cent., but 
as the average rate of interest earned upon the funds 
has only been about 3} per cent. the margin for surplus 
from this source is not large. The provision made for 
future expenses is 22°6 per cent. of the premium income, 
and the expenditure actually incurred during the past 
five years was 15 per cent. of the premiums, leaving a 
surplus from this source of about 7} per cent. of the 
premium income, assuming the expenditure in the 
future to remain at the same rate as in the past. 

The results of the valuation are somewhat disap- 
pointing. The total surplus was £155,130, of which 
one-sixth, amounting to £25,855, was given to the 
shareholders, and £129,275 to the policy-holders. Had 
the new regulations in regard to the distribution of 
surplus been in force, the policy-holders’ share would 
have been increased by more than £10,000. For at 
least twenty-six years the bonus of the Caledonian has 
been a simple reversionary addition at the rate of 
41 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum of the sum originally 
assured ; but on the present occasion the bonus is 4s. 
less. This is disappointing, but is accounted for by 
two circumstances. In the first place it has been 
necessary to write off £27,000 from the book value of 
the marketable securities. It is by no means unlikely 
that this depreciation in the value of the assets will 
prove to be merely temporary and involve no 
permanent loss to the general body of policy-holders. 
The second cause of the diminution in the bonus 
is the increase. in the reserves to the extent of 
410,000 as the result of adopting a more stringent 
basis of valuation, a course which should result in better 
bonuses for the policy-holders in the future. This sum 
of £37,000 by which the surplus has been reduced 
would have provided a further bonus of about 6s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum, so that, but for these two causes, 
the bonus could have been increased to 30s. per cent. 
instead of being diminished to 23s. 6d. In view of these 
facts there is no cause for dissatisfaction in consequence 
of the bonus being less than formerly. 

Even on the basis of the higher rate of bonus which 
formerly prevailed the policies of the Caledonian do not 
compare favourably with the results obtained from some 
other companies if a uniform premium, say of #100 a 
year, is taken in both cases ; moreover, on endowment 
assurances the Caledonian bonus is at the low rate of 
AI per cent. per annum. 

The company has shown its wisdom in deciding to 
give its participating policy-holders a larger share of 
the surplus than formerly, and the directors might 
follow up this wise generosity by dealing in more 
liberal fashion with policies which are surrendered. 
The rates of surrender value at present given are 
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decidedly meagre, and in view of the current practice of 
the best offices in this respect the terms of the 
Caledonian are very unattractive. 

The Fire department of the Company for each of the 
four years 1898 to 1901 resulted in a small loss. It is 
satisfactory to see that a great improvement has taken 

lace in this respect, since the trading profit in the 
Fire account for 1902 was about 114 per cent. of the 

emiums. This has enabled the directors to replace 
in the guarantee fund a sum of £15,000 which was 
applied last year towards the exceptional losses, and to 
bring up the reserve for unexpired risks to a higher 
percentage, in proportion to premium income, than has 
prevailed for some time past. The improvement in the 
results of the Fire business is due to the discontinuance 
of Fire Insurance in thirteen American States, and its 
curtailment in six other States. The result is that in 
1902 the claims in the United States branch amounted 
to only 52 per cent. of the premium income. This is 
much more pleasant to contemplate than the loss which 
is so common a feature in the reports of British offices 
transacting Fire business in the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“PORT” AND ‘* THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Please allow me heartily to applaud the letter 
you publish on this question—which has been mostly 
ignored by those best qualified to speak knowing as 
dey do that people who can even think of such a term 
as ‘‘ vulgar” in connexion with the rhyme “‘ Belle of 
New York” and “‘ Town Talk” are beneath notice and 
that the very word “‘ vulgar” like the more disgustful 
word ‘‘common” is hardly heard except from Vul- 
garity’s lips. 

‘* One port methought alike they sought— 
One purpose hold where’er they fare ”— 


Clough who knew our northern Doric might perhaps 
not have put that into the mouth of a Scotch sea- 
captain—but why Grub Street should require the rest 
of London (which is after all our capital !) to burr out 
‘‘morrn” with rolling r’s I have never been able 
to see. 
** Myrtilla, early on the lawn, 
‘Steels roses from the blushing ——’ 


Well, which is it to be, ‘‘dorn” or ‘“* mawn ” ? 

As your correspondent says—if anybody will catch 
the most cultivated man of his acquaintance off his 
guard there will not be a pin to choose. English 
thyme is already hampered enough without these 
fantastical fetters. On one point I venture to differ 
from him—the question of what one may call semi- 
rhymes—e.g. I cannot think that the last line of 
Gray’s “‘ Elegy 


‘* The bosom of his Father and his God ”— 


suffers anything from having been rhymed with 
‘* abode ”—I think these half rhymes have sometimes 
a sort of charm. However I am glad to see at last 
a protest against the puristical scribblers who try to 
persuade sensible people that ‘‘ port” doesn’t rhyme 
‘with “thought”! My feelings towards them are 
somewhat analogous to those of the testator in 
“Griffith Gaunt” who left everything to his house- 
keeper in one short sentence ‘‘ save and except that 
I leave my solemn curse to any knave who hereafter 
shall at any time pretend that he does not understand 
the meaning of this\my will and testament ” ! 
Yours, &c. 
ArminE T. KENT. 


RADIUM AND ITS RELATION TO THE STORY 
OF CREATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
19 Claremont Square, 26 September. 
Smr,—The following interesting little paragraph, 
under the heading “A Peculiar Light” is to be found 


in ‘* Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge” (1834), p. 28, 
‘* Moses says that the light was first formed, and that 
was the first day. On the third day after this, the sup 
and moon were formed. As we have now no light but 
what comes either from the sun himself, or by reflection 
from the moon; and as there was light and also 
and night before the sun and moon were formed, we 
must infer, that the day here mentioned must have 
been of a different character from our day, and that 
this light had a different source from an immediate 
communication with the sun. We may therefore con. 
clude, that during the incipient formation of our planet, 
it possessed a light peculiar to its own constitution, 
which appears also to accompany other heavenly bodies, 
such as comets in a similar stage of their formation.” 
In the words ‘‘ possessed light peculiar to its own 
constitution”, we have a very good long-range shot. 
With our present knowledge of the properties of that 
massive atomic body, radium, and other radiating 
atomic suns, I venture to think, Sir, that another good 
link may now be forged into the chain of evidence of 
the non-discrepancy—no material discrepancy—between 
the account given in the first chapter of Revelation and 
the well-established results of scientific investigation. 


Your obedient servant, 
James C. RicHarDson, 


WAR AND OPERA BOUFFE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


30 September, 1903, 


Sir,—The relation between war and opera bouffe 
is more real than apparent. Monarchies and military 
systems have been overthrown on the stage before 
their fall on the theatre of war. Offenbach and Mdlle. 
Schneider overthrew, with the ridicule of ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse” and Corporal Fritz, the small monarchies 
and little armies of petty German States before Koénig- 
graitz and Sadowa. The third Napoleon was over- 
thrown before Sedan by such chansons as 


‘“‘ Brigadier, il fait beau temps. 
Brigadier, vous avez raison”. 


*€ Absit omen.” We are painfully reminded of the 
Captain of ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” and the modern Major- 
General of the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance’, when one result 
of a serious War Commission is a very modern Admiral’s 
demand for an apology from one of our modern Major- 
Generals for a statement given in evidence before the 
Wer Commission. It is so long since good Queen 
Victoria abolished the duello that one is equally sur- 
prised at the Bombastes Furioso attitude of our youngest 
Admiral and at the frivolous comparison made by our 
modern Major-General between naval gun practice and 
girls’ schools. Of course one is not surprised at the dis- 
paraging remarks of the man of Colenso with respect to 
the guns and gunners he abandoned. Unfortunately 
there has been much pinafore and pooh ! bah! connected 
with South Africa. Why were the officers and men of 
the Marine Artillery left on board the warship? Was 
it to keep the fires banked—while stokers and engineers 
were taken to complete the guns’ crews of the Blue- 
jackets for Ladysmith? May not this have had some- 
thing to say to the alleged inferior shooting? Why 
was not any official report made of the two howitzers 
manned by the Royal Artillery at Ladysmith, which a 
consensus of the garrison opinion admits to have been 
most effective? As to the services of the Royal 
Artillery siege train and heavy howitzer batteries, we 
are told next to nothing. They tell us nothing of 
themselves, for it is the tradition of that arm of the 
service to speak only by the mouths of their guns. 

The motto of the Cow Artillery might be in lieu of 
“ Ubique 


** Sic vos non vobis-—fertis aratra boves!.. . 
Alter tulit honores ” ! 


Yours, &c. 
Emeritus Secunpus R.A. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
27 September, 1903. 


Sir,—The supporters and opponents of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy must admit that he has, in a compara- 
tively short period accomplished a great deal ; probably 
no living statesman could have done more. It is too 
soon yet to say whether a majority of the electorate 
will refuse to consent to anything which may tend 
temporarily to an increase in the cost of food, in order 
to give the Colonial foodstuffs a preference in the 
English markets. 

I think it reasonable to assume that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Imperial policy would, if adopted, bring about a 
condition of greater stability. All sorts of dire cala- 
mities have been prophesied by the opponents of the 
scheme, but there seems no reason why the difficulties 
and dangers cannot be avoided if the various con- 
tracting parties adopt a policy of mutual give-and-take. 
The great thing is to get the electors to consider the 
policy without prejudice. 

Mr. Chamberlain has stated that a preference could 


be given Colonial foodstuffs without increasing the cost , 


of living to the consumers of this country ; but even if 
it did involve a slight temporary increase in the cost of 
living, might not the advantages of consolidating the 
Empire be worth the sacrifice? Moreover, if that por- 
tion of the policy agreed to by the Prime Minister is 
successful when adopted, as it is reasonable to assume 
that it will be, then any increase in the cost of living 
will be compensated for by the increase of trade. Of 
course, all this is mere sophistry in the eyes of the 
fanatical free importers. Nevertheless, it is as logical 
as many of their musings. I am certain that many of 
the working class would prefer to pay a slight increase 
in the price of the loaf, if the adoption of the policy as 
a whole brought about greater stability in the matter of 
trade, and consequently as regards their employment. 
Then, as to the poorest of the poor. If the cost of 
living increases, this class necessarily suffer the most. 
But if Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial policy is desirable or 
essential for the future prosperity of this country, ways 
and means could doubtless be devised in order to assist 
those who would feel the pinch most in the event of 
the cost of living being raised, to however slight a 
degree. 
Yours truly, 


J. A. Rerp. 


THE ETHICS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Benthall, Broseley, Salop. 


Sir,—Without any of the usual formulz, petitions or 
apologies I make the attempt to engage your attention 
however cursorily. I write with the intention of ‘‘ going 
for” your very unamiable ‘‘J. F. R.” apd all the 
ignoble army of musical detractors he so bitterly 
represents. 

To begin with let me state that 1 am a mere woman, 
but the age of chivalry is dead—therefore should 
“J. F. R.” think fit he can lay me in the dust. (En 
passant, I trust that ‘‘J. F. R.” reads the Saturpay.) 

I am also a bond fide musical critic ! (let not ‘‘ J. F. R.” 
raise his eyebrows). In support of this reckless asser- 
tion I enclose my critical notice of the lately past 
Hereford Festival which you did not deign to recognise 
in your pages. I took the greatest pleasure in express- 
ing my views on the subject of Dr. Edward Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius”; views diametrically opposed 
to those of your valued contributor. I read in your 
Paper some month or so back that Dr. Elgar ‘‘ was said 
to have spent two years writing ‘Gerontius’ and that 
it was a pity he had so.wasted his time”. I was once 
told by way of precept that before writing upon matters 
musical I should do well to study the ‘‘ Manchester 


Guardian”. ‘‘ You will never find them praising any- 
thing ” I was assured, and this is the text of my dis- 
course. 

As a nation we are to-day great on reform ; why does 
no one turn his attention to the reform of the musical 
critic? Some of the criticisms published by the daily 
papers on the works given at Hereford were anything 
but models of fair play; it wasn’t cricket and it wasn’t 
criticism : it savoured more of abuse. I would suggest 
to Messrs. Slate-em and Co. that to the gentle reader 
the accounts of the musical festivities these recorders 
attend give the impression that the writers are gouty 
subjects : on no other ground can one forgive them. 
My own imperfect idea of the way to influence the 
public musical taste is to attend performances, to 
absorb the music, note the way in which it is done, and 
reflect the attitude of the crowd (who after all do some- 
times know a thing or two). After doing this, one 
sends to one’s paper a record of the impression pro- 
duced on the concourse of atoms there assembled, 
together with that made on the individual taste and 
temperament of that mighty atom—oneself. How do 
the critics feel after denouncing a soul-subduing work 
like ‘‘Gerontius” to find that in spite of them the 
public throng to hear it again and again and listen as 
at Hereford in an almost painful intensity of silence to 
the utterances of soloists and chorus ? 

When the critics of our leading journals put pen to 
paper is it a true estimate of the work or the perform- 
ance they give us? or is it as often as not the utterance 
of overtired nerves and a blasé mind the result of a too 
busy life and a too lengthy career? The remedy is— 
let the younger generation be heard. If they have not 
such a vast experience, at least they are fresh and 
responsive, and capable of being impressed in the 
manner of the Hereford listeners who closely packed 
and uncomfortably situated yet throughout the per- 
formance of Dr. Elgar’s great work indulged not in 
a cough and scarcely a movement lest they should 
disturb the atmosphere made electrical by unanimous 
concentration. 

I am, yours truly, 


EpitH J. ALLEN. 


[This young lady confuses criticism with reporting. 
It is no part of a critic’s function to study the attitude 
of multitudes, however great they may be. His con- 
cern is the work of art before him, and the judgment 
to be passed on it must be his and none other’s. To 
infer the opinion of a large mass of people from the 
fact that they do or do not wriggle on their seats is 
reporting work, and nonsensical work it is. Is the 
value of a noble piece of music lessened because some 
one shuffles his feet? Is an audience a swollen Beck- 
messer marking all a composer’s errors by scraping on 
the floor? No inferences of the slightest accuracy can 
be drawn from the conduct of an audience. If it 
listens with rapt attention to a great work we 
must remember that audiences have also listened with 
rapt attention. to dozens of silly works. As for our 
correspondent’s plan of combining the two methods of 
making copy, the critical and the reporting, let us 
advise her to take a moment’s thought before so 
glibly repeating an exploded fallacy. Any new work 
with the smallest pretension to seriousness deserves 
attentive hearing ; the newer and bigger in idea and 
execution it is the greater the attention demanded. 
But how on earth is a critic to listen attentively if he 
(or she) is engaged half the time in watching the 
audience? We would not give twopence for the 
judgment of a critic who had been so engaged. The 
thing wanted is the faithful record of the impression 
made by a work of art upon a sensitive and cultured 
mind ; and what our critic pleaded for was gree: 
truth and knowledge. Temperament is a gift, and 
those who do not possess it will never gain it; but it 
is open to all men to know their music thoroughly, to 
know many other things, especially literature, and to 
express fearlessly their real thought and feeling.— 
Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE VANISHED AUREOLE. 


** The English Saints.” By William Holden Hutton. 
London: Wells Gardner. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Loe British public does not quite like saints. It 
thinks they were superstitious and a little untruth- 
ful, and it does not itself set much store by heavenly- 
mindedness. It has its own ideal, greatly fostered by 
the writings of Hughes and Kingsley, of a brave, 
generous and helpful character, and it prefers in its 
national heroes a spice of Esau and of Saul. But the 
worshipping and contemplative soul it does not under- 
stand. Heaven is imagined to contain a loin-girded 
ministry to man but not breast-girded ministers to 
enthroned God. Yet England at one time produced 
and venerated saints. With commendable boldness 
Mr. Hutton chose for the subject of the 1903 Bamptons 
the ‘‘ Influence of Christiarity upon Nationai Character, 
Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the English 
Saints”. Do they belong entirely to the past? Which 
saint in the English Kalendar exercises any influence 
on the Englishman of to-day? Nevertheless saintliness 
is normal, not abnormal, Christianity. It is not some- 
thing remote from life, but the interpretation of common 
things by a vision of sanctity and a passion of perfec- 
tion. Perfection implies discipline, training, thorough- 
ness, science. It implies O:wpia. But we are a ‘‘ nation 
boutiquiére ”—Napoleon, of course, only borrowed the 
phrase from Adam Smith—and also a nation of 
amateurs. English religion is a hand to mouth matter. 
The spiritual combat has to be ‘‘ muddled through 
somehow ”, with a percentage of regrettable incidents. 
The modern is not convinced that ‘‘to be” must 
precede ‘‘to do”’, that each thing which is to perform 
its function efficiently must seek self-perfection, ‘and 
that great achievement demands great travail. The 
silent life of prayer-praise, fast and alms is held 
exploded, as a preparation for philanthropic endeavour. 
Some years ago Mr. Henson spoke of the danger of 
the ‘‘ Christian character disappearing under the 
strenuous and necessarily narrowing conditions of 
Christian activity”. Men however speak of the 
mortified life as though it were but to kill self for a 
selfish end, not remembering what the seraphic virgin, 
Sienese Catherine, she of the incredible austerities and 
awful visions, has written—‘‘ It is in the love of the 
neighbour that all virtues are founded”. The ami du 
genre humain of our day dispenses with the Cross. 

The standpoint has certainly shifted greatly. For 
centuries the supposed embodiment of old English 
conservatism and national aspiration was that least 
John-Bullish of all monarchs, the Confessor, whose 
hallowed name still clings to every rite of the Corona- 
tion. S. George, to be sure, wasa warrior. But what 
was there insular and English in the unexampled 
veneration paid by the nation for ages to the memory 
of S. Thomas of Canterbury ? 

Mr. Hutton’s reason for leaving off at the end of the 
Middle Ages is not quite convincing. At the time of 
the Renaissance and Reformation, he says, the English 
character was formed and had reached maturity. The 
Church had practically exhausted her treasury of 
Christian types. The shining examples of the last three 
centuries are replicas of ancient patterns of Christian 
excellence. Certainly, except Charles I., to whose place 
in the Church’s martyrology Mr. Hutton devotes most of 
his last lecture, no name has been added by the Church 
of England to her Kalendar since the thirteenth century. 
But why ? Elsewhere the lecturer meets the question 
why we seek the heroes of faith in the bygone atmo- 
sphere of a narrow écclesiasticism by a quotation from 
Bishop Westcott, who says of the saintly workers, 
hermit, monk or mendicant, of the middle age that 
they ‘“‘vindicated great thoughts for our perpetual 
possession ; they made clear by successive victories the 
reality of the spiritual”. But the difficulty is still 
eluded. The norm of sanctity being thoroughly es- 
tablished, have we since been employed in producing 
numberless copies? Surely this is not so. Rather the 
type and ideal of goodness have changed, and the new 
type, whether we prefer it or not, is hardly canonisable. 


You may have no use for the plaster saint, but at least 
he stands on a pedestal. The pious and unselfish 
Christian of our time is not a S. Francis or S. Eliza. 
beth. Queen Victoria, on whose tomb Mr. Hutton 
lays a due garland of love and reverence, was not a 
S. Oswald or S. Louis. Archbishop Temple’s life of 
strenuous duty did not make him a S. Ambrose or 
S. Anselm. It is not merely that the supernatural} 
atmosphere is lacking. But when we say ‘‘the saints” 
we think of a rapt commercing with the Invisible, an 
absorbed renunciation of earthly joy, which casts down 
a glory upon the trivial round and the common task of 
the plodding virtuous, and the memory of which acts as 
an inspiration to unborn millions. Saintship, we might 
add, asks a picturesque and simple-minded setting of life 
which is now impossible, except perhaps in the mission 
field. The life of Lord Shaftesbury or of Dr. Pusey would 
hardly supply a popular legenda. Mr. Hutton urges 
the ecclesiastical commemoration of modern servants 
of God. A Kalendar which included a score of such 
names was lately put forth by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and in one of the Tracts for the Times there are 
offices, if we remember rightly, for Andrewes, Laud 
and Ken. But it would be best to recognise frankly 
that saint-making, like Christian art, belongs to a past 
age and an older ideal. The saints, no doubt, were 
truly Catholic. We are not obliged to choose between 
a narrow pietism and a bustling benevolence. But the 
gospel of the new philanthropy is the duty of self- 
realisation rather than the losing oneself to find one- 
self; and besides all civilisation tends to the average 
and mediocre. The future lies with l‘homme moyen 
chrétien. 

We cannot agree therefore that the Christian of 
to-day stands where the achievements of Catholicism 
left him. When Flemish painters took to depicting 
frowsy boors carousing, instead of S. Cecilia by her 
organ, we see the effects of Calvinism and democracy. 
In the English Reformation there was more continuity. 
But the respectable, unascetic type of character formed 
by Anglicanism does not easily wear an aureole. It is 
like our scenery—no lofty snow-covered peaks rising 
out of dark valleys and undrained bogs, but a homely 
and comfortable expanse. English sainthood was 
sometimes mystical but was never morbid or extrava- 
gant. Mr. Hutton in his earlier lectures draws out the 
varying forms which hallowdom took in different 
nations. But it corrected the national character even 
more than it assumed it. The Saint of saints is 
kaBoduxos dvOpwros, and His imitators preserved a 
universal type. Canonisation set the seal of the 
Church, or at least of Rome, on local veneration. To 
the saint omne solum patria. Welsh hagiology alone 
lay apart from the family life of Christendom. As the 
enemies of the Keltic saints had the advantage of 
writing their lives, we have received the idea that the 
naomh was a holy man professionally only and by 
primogeniture—that he took, as it were, the family 
living—and we are told this even of S. David and 
S. Columba! Against such a biassed view we must 
set the Aidanolatry so uncritically originated by 
Lightfoot, and caught up to disparage the Italian 
mission of Augustine. 

Mr. Hutton’s Lectures display wide reading, and are 
too lively and good to moulder unread, like so many 
Bamptons, on the shelf. What Prebendary Bampton 
would have thought of them we are not sure. The 
treatment is too historical and antiquarian, too un- 
theological and non-devotional, to be any real contribu- 
tion to Christian apologetics. We are not much wiser 
at the end as to what has been the influence of 
Christianity on the national character. But we take a 
new interest in ecclesiastical biography. 


AN OPPORTUNE LIFE OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘* Mr. Chamberlain : his Life and Public Career.” By 
S. H. Jeyes. . London: Sands. 1903. 16s. 


M® JEYES, with what looks like a humorous — 


adrbitness, has found in the phrase zpos 76 
airika a motto which seems to be as applicable to his 
book as to the character and methods of his hero. 
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If the convention is no longer regarded—as it is not— 
of waiting for death before the issue of a biography, 
it is evident that nothing could be moré instinct with 
a well-calculated opportunism than the issue of this 
biography at the present time ; not even the career of 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. It is opportune also because 
it is the only kind of biography of Mr. Chamberlain 
which fair, reasonable, and cool-headed people will think 
worth reading. A too eulogistic or a too denunciatory 
account of Mr. Chamberlain’s career might easily be 
composed by an uncritical admirer or antagonist. Both 
would be equally offensive to the reader who wishes 
above everything an impartial statement of all the facts 
in such relation as to show that the biographer 
has all the points of view in mind, and is exercising 
sound criticism in his mere method of narration. That 
is the characteristic of Mr. Jeyes’ book throughout; he 
recounts accurately, fully, and dispassionately all the 
phases of Mr. Chamberlain’s career from the time when 
he was the Radical Mayor of Birmingham down to 
18 August, 1903, when he was still the Colonial Secre- 
tary and was writing to a correspondent denying that 
he had ever suggested taxing raw materials such as 
wool or cotton. Mr. Jeyes has allowed himself plenty 
of space to do this in. The book extends to nearly 
eight hundred pages; and we should think there was 
never a biography betore of a still living man whose 
public career had been so fully displayed. It is especi- 
ally copious in the period since 1885, the most im- 
portant part of Mr. Chamberlain’s career; and the 
peculiarly complicated events of the Home Rule con- 
troversy, the South African war and the social legis- 
lation of the Unionist Government, are related with a 
fucidity and appreciation of their connexion which are 
due to an expert’s knowledge of public life. Whether 
the book is to be called interesting or not depends 
entirely on the point of view. If the reader only cares 
for anecdotes and gossip about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
orchids and his eyeglass, or any laudatory or depre- 
ciatory tittle tattle of any kind, he may call it uninterest- 
ing. There is not a single description or story of 
a persona! kind; and we never see Mr. Chamberlain 
anywhere but in the House of Commons or on the 
platform. We have heard a good deal of that im- 
possible person the economic man; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is presented as being almost as solely that equally 
impossible person the political man as a human being 
can be and live. 

If Mr. Jeyes had desired to be a political pam- 
phleteer he would have imputed all possible or 
impossible base or selfish motives to Mr. Chamberlain 
or made him a paragon of patriotism, according 
to the side he happened to take. By the exclusion 
of the personal element he loses many possibilities 
of piquancy; but by doing so he follows the only 
dignified and worthy line for a biographer of a living 
man. He explains his method so clearly that we 
cannot do better than quote his own account of it. 
“It is easy” he says ‘‘ to label a public man who has 
changed sides on more than one question of the day as 
an Opportunist, a Realpolitiker, and to suggest that he 
has been influenced by ambition, love of applause, self- 
conceit or resentment. But in dealing with a con- 
temporary politician it is more mannerly and far safer 
to abstain from moral judgments—neither im- 
puting the lower motives nor claiming the higher 
virtues. In the following pages no attempt will 
be made to go behind the facts and considerations 
which evidently have operated on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mind, and which explain his conduct at every crisis, 
whether Wwe accept or repudiate the conclusions at 
which he has arrived”. This purely objective treat- 
ment has the effect at least in two instances of show- 
ing that where doubtful motives have been imputed 
they are quite gratuitous. Mr. Jeyes shows con- 
clusively that the charge of taking office with the set 
intention of wrecking Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 

olicy is unfounded; Mr. Chamberlain’s letters and 

r. Gladstone’s own statements are decisive. More- 
over there is what may be called the a priori argument 
that Mr. Chamberlain sacrificed what seemed the 
probable and near reversion of a Liberal premiership. 
The fair quotation of one famous passage in a speech 


shows how maliciously a politician may be misquoted’ 


and misrepresented by his opponents. What Mr. 
Chamberlain really meant by speaking of his associa- 
tion with ‘‘ English gentlemen” is very simple. He 
said ‘‘ We shall be taunted, I suppose, with an alliance 
with the Tories. At least our allies will be English 
gentlemen, and not the subsidised agents of a foreign 
conspiracy”. Mr. Chamberlain might be suspected of 
mapy things but he was never so maladroit a contro- 
versialist as to use a crude phrase which lent itself so 
easily to the ridicule of himself. 

The impression we receive on the whole from 
Mr. Jeyes’ narrative (and it should be added that Mr. 
H. Whates writes Chapters XV. and XVI. on the 
West Indian colonies and West African possessions) 
is that Mr. Chamberlain’s character is at the antipodes 
of a subtle, designing, sapping and mining type. We 
should say that he is more remarkable for intuition and 
impulsively adopting ideas than for great capacity of 
sounding the depths of intricate problems. Cleverness, 
talent, acuteness, are evident in all that he has done 
and he has the most useful of all gifts—that of being 
deeply enamoured of his own conceptions. He seems 
to have that peculiarity of the ingenious and inventive 
mind which can never rest until the notion is put into 
aconcrete form. This temperament is often described 
as ambitious but it is something more than the desire 
for self-glorification in a vulgar sense : it is an intense 
desire for self-realisation. The greater men have it and 
it is in virtue of this that Mr. Chamberlain has himself 
been so considerable a part of. all the politics which 
have occupied. English public life since he entered Par- 
liament. Mr. Jeyes notes several times the great admira- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain held for Lord Randolph Churchill. 
It was founded on a similarity of character which is the 
more striking for the difference of their circumstances. 
In both cases original genius for public life, in a country 
ruled through party politics and the political platform, 
made up for defects in knowledge of the wisdom of the 
ages and the finer accomplishments which have been the 
ornaments if not the necessary outfit of our greatest 
statesmen. At present there is more appreciation of the 
Churchill and the Chamberlain type; and Mr. Jeyesin an 
interesting passage of the introduction shows that it is 
this indifference to political philosophy and philosophical 
history that has given the touch of originality to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career. ‘*One reason why some of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s critics complain that he springs 
surprises on the country, and others charge him with 
sheer want of principle, is that they do not realise how 
absolutely independent he is, and always has been, of 
any school of political theory. He collects and examines 
all the accessible facts and probabilities which together 
make up a question of the day. On them and 
apparently on them alone he forms his opinion. This 
he will fortify with such general principles as happen to 
accord with it. Show him that the data were wrong or 
incomplete and he will reverse his own judgment.” This 
seems accurately to describe Mr. Chamberlain’s 
methods. A desirable modification perhaps would be 
that he started his Radical programme with Radical 
theories—Disestablishment, Republicanism, Abolition 
of House of Lords, Manhood Suffrage. But his subse- 
quent programme making, which has been incessant, 
and the necessary result of his determination always to 
be in evidence as a leader, was exactly on the principles 
described. There was no insincerity in this; but 
certainly his ideas of the importance of his objects 
varied from time to time according to the exigencies of 
the general and his own political situation. His dis- 
satisfaction with the Radical party’s treatment of some 
of his favourite projects would have been less acute, 
and his arguments against them less insistent, if he 
had not happened to be in alliance with a Conservative 
Government. Once again Mr. Chamberlain is in his 
familiar attitude of making up a programme suddenly. 
We need not consider the merits of this programme 
here ; but the fact that its promulgator is now, as he 
has so often been during his career, the centre of 
political interest gives additional zest to a biography 
well done and opportunely presented. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE, 


“Central Europe.” By Joseph Partsch, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the University of Breslau. 
Heinemann. 

ROFESSOR PARTSCH’S contribution to ‘‘The 
Regions of the World” is encyclopedic in its 
scope, instructive and suggestive. Even when we differ 
from his conclusions they challenge-respectful considera- 
tion, for they are founded on hard fact and minute 
statistic; they are the fruits of elaborate study and 
wide personal observation and they invariably converge 
in the economic aspects of the regions he passes in 
methodical review. The geological chapters are some- 
what stiff reading, yet they are not to be passed 
over lightly, for they illustrate the influences of soil, 
climate and temperature on the movement of races, the 
development of industries and the cultivation of crops. 

To his ‘* Central Europe ” he assigns somewhat arbitrary 

limits. It includes the Netherlands on the one side: 

the Balkan States and Roumania on the other: it is 
bounded by France to the west and by Russia on the 
east. 

Professor Partsch holds that however formidable as 
a military power, United Germany as a colonising 
power has come into the field too late. With dangerous 
 orgpen.- enemies on either frontier, she cannot lay aside 

er weighty armour or give free scope to her aspira- 

tions. He says she is between the colossal world 
Empires of Britain and Russia, and in politics, as in 
commerce, the expansion of America gives her fresh 
cause for anxiety. Political complications are tending 
towards the East, yet the centre of stability is still in 
Central Europe, and his deduction is that the States 
comprehended most in self-defence come to a common 
understanding. He throws cold water on the idea of 
Germany —— the supremacy of the seas. With 
indifferent and artificial harbours, with a limited mari- 
time population, geography is against her, and great 
colonies would only be a source of weakness, now 
that the fairest regions of the world have been 
preoccupied by fortunate rivals. Yet the Professor 
casts longing side glances at the possessions and ports 
of Holland. But if these dreams are dispelled, he 
sees every reason for complacency as to the future. 
Central Europe, like the great federation of the 
American Union should be self-sufficing. The growth 
of industries in the last half-century has far more than 
outstripped the rapid increase of population. Cities 
that had fallen into decay have become swarming hives 
of labour: tracts of country given over to pasturage 
and scanty crops have been enriched by discoveries of 
coal and iron: rivers, supplanting the railways are 
become busy highways of traffic: German. emigrants 
may dispense with German colonisation, when, 
with their exceptional qualifications, they find lucra- 
tive occupation under foreign flags: with all the 
maritime drawbacks there has been a marvellous ex- 
pansion of the mercantile marine, and Hamburg now 
ranks with Liverpool after London and New York as 
the third commercial port of the world. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, he takes it as an en- 
couraging sign—that with all the awakening of active 
industry the imports largely exceed the exports. 
Central Europe consumes the bulk of its own products 
and manufactures, for the standard of living has been 
raised and there is abundant money in circulation. 
What used to be unattainable luxuries for the artisan 
and peasant are now the necessaries of everyday life. 
Yet there are striking contrasts between the North and 
West and the South and East. The North has been 
moving with the times and turning all its resources to 
advantage. What is of the greatest value in Professor 
Partsch’s volume is that he brings his information “ up 
to date.” He notes everything that recent enterprise 
has effected, from Amsterdam and Antwerp to the iron 
gates of Orsova. Now, as in the Middle Ages, cities 
have risen again into affluence by finding themselves at 
the intersection of new highways of traffic. Others 
have continued to be moderately prosperous by being 
the centres of converging waterways and of favoured 
agricultural districts. Some, like Berlin, have become 
populous and wealthy at the word of command and in 


the face of all natural disadvantages. Tempera. 
ments, as he says, are toughened or softeneg 
by the conditions of their existence. It is a far 
cry from the vineyards of the South to the sand dunes 
of the Baltic, and there are the intermediate zones of 
wine, of beer and of fiery potato brandy. The pushi 
Brandenburgers who made Berlin, were bred among 
sands and Scotch firs, struggling potato patches and 
starving rye crops. Apropos to this, he gives statistics 
that throw light on‘the question of the degenera. 
tion of the race through Slavonic invasion. A Slavonic 
tide has been setting’ steadily westward, and already 
many Poles are employed in the mines and factories 
of Westphalia. As fast as the migration goes on 
from Prussian Poland, the emigrants are replaced 
mendicants in search of work from Ruthenia and 
Gallicia. America /relieved Germany of the re- 
dundant population in times when she was far from 
self-supporting. Trade with America has enriched 
merchants, shipowners, and manufacturers. From 
America she draws much of her raw material, but 
America is now disturbing her European markets, and 
pressing heavily on landowners and agriculturists. As 
in England, wheat scarcely pays the farmers. The 
richest land was carefully cultivated for beetroot, and 
sugar bakeries paid the shareholders handsome divi- 
dends. Now the United States, with their new tropical 
acquisitions are entering into keen competition, and 
threaten to oust Germany from the market. As for the 
silver mining of the Hartz, which was formerly so 
profitable, America has ruined it. 

The progress of the German Empire is the most 
important part of the book, but the survey of other 
countries is not less interesting. Austria-Hungary, 
notwithstanding political dissensions, has made great 
strides, and has done marvels in the way of opening up 
communications. Now there is cheap water carriage 
on a network of canalised rivers and canals between 
Hamburg and Prague, and other canals are projected 
or in course of construction which will prolong con- 
nexions to the Black Sea. The blasting and cutting 
rock channels at Orsova have revolutionised the perilous 
navigation of the Danube. The natural wealth of the 
fertile Hungarian and Roumanian plains finds easy out- 
lets at grain ports with safe harbours, spacious store- 
houses and ample wharfage ; nevertheless the Southerns. 
even when fully civilised, as he complains, are com- 
paratively apathetic. The forest schools of Austria- 
Hungary have long been famous, and we were greatly 
struck by the scientific display in the forestry depart- 
ment at the great Vienna Exhibition. Yet he says that 
more might be done for the preservation and exploita- 
tion of the forests, and undoubtedly the refinements of 
viticulture, with specially favourable conditions of soil 
and climate, are relatively neglected. Yet the growth 
of Buda-Pesth in the last thirty years indicates the 
extraordinary advance of the Hungarian in wealth and 
enterprise ; and where the Austrian Government has a 
free hand, as in the military administration of Bosnia 
and the Herzogovina, Vienna can hold her own with 
Berlin. 

Though Professor Partsch’s methods are severely 
statistical, he blends poetry with his prose and romance 
with his figures. His pictures of wild scenery are 
well done, especially when he takes us over the 
passes of the Alps, or turns aside into such arid deserts 
as the Karst, cursed with drought and tantalised with a 
superabundant rainfall draining off by natural wells to 
flood subterraneous rivers. In one of his most impres- © 
sive passages he foretells the day when science will 
turn savage nature to profitable account; when the 
torrents of the Alps will be pressed into the service of 
the electrician, and solitudes seldom trodden by the 
human foot may become busy centres of life and energy. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 


** American Industrial Problems.” By W. R. Lawson. 
London: Blackwood. 1903. 6s. net. 

Be: rapid growth of American industry with its 
menace to Western nations has called forth a 


great mass of literature. Much of this is of an 


-ephemeral and trivial character, but among the more 
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solid volumes Mr. Lawson’s book takes an eminent 
place for comprehensiveness of scope, temperateness of 
criticism, and sanity of outlook. Neither a blind 
admirer of American methods nor struck with a panic 
fear of ‘‘ American invaders” he has succeeded more 
than any other writer in seizing the prominent elements 
of American industry and commerce and in describing 
both the strong and the weak points of our most 


formidable competitor. A parallel volume on the 


industry of our own country would make very inter- 
esting reading and would probably dispel some of the 
crude notions current to-day. At a period when not 
only legislation but foreign policy is based upon in- 
dustrial considerations it is a serious reflexion upon 
our economists that no book exists from which poli- 
ticians may gain at least some elementary information 
about industrial structure and organisation. Books on 
economic history and theory there are in abundance, 
but there is no up-to-date description of modern industry 
nor even indeed of particular trades. It is to be hoped 
that the new commercial faculties of London and 
Birmingham-will speedily make good this defect. 

Mr. Lawson early strikes the keynote of American 
pusiness. ‘‘ There is no institution, local or national, 
which is not imbued with a commercial spirit. The 
whole Republic, from the White House downward, 
lives in a commercial atmosphere.” We are wont to 
fook upon America as a hotbed of individualism but 
the American business man does not scruple to use the 
powers of the State for his support. ‘‘ As nine-tenths 
of the American people live by commerce or industry, 
‘they expect these to be also the chief concern of their 
tulers. And invariably they are... . By common 
consent politics is subordinated to business.” Con- 
gress, according to Mr. Lawson, “faithfully and 
diligently ” studies the commercial interests of the 
country, while the services of the American consuls in 
assisting their compatriots to obtain contracts, and the 
usefulness of the. Census Department in compiling 
industrial statistics contribute largely to the growth of 
‘business. This immersion of Congress in the business 
problems of the day exposes it however to the danger 
of being captured by the commercial interests whose 
astute lobbyists are not too particular about their means 
of persuasion, and indeed, as Mr. Lawson points out, 
“it is becoming a question if the Morganeers have not 
already got control of the Government”. At present 
they do control the Republican party and so great is 
the power of the almighty dollar that plutocrats and 
working-men were found voting together for President 
McKinley in 1896 and 1900. ‘‘ Whoever can find out 
the secret of that paradoxical co-operation will have a 
clue to the future history of American combines.” 

After a preliminary survey of his subject in three 
chapters and a description of the physical factors in 
three more, Mr. Lawson devotes four chapters to the 
personal factors—the workman, the boss, the organiser, 
the financier—six to corporate factors, banks, rail- 
ways, trusts, controlling companies, Wall Street, 
and the ‘‘grain-pit”; one to Congress; four to 
international factors, the tariff, exports, imports 
and markets; six to typical industries, and a con- 
cluding chapter to problems of the future. It is 
hard to make a selection from so much that is valu- 
able, but we may note his belief that British work- 
‘men are as good as American but for the prejudice 
against machinery, which has been fostered by the 
-attempts of employers to use labour-saving appliances 
to reduce the rate of wages, and his admiration of the 
‘superior organising ability of the American business 
‘man whose ambition is to do his best for himself and 
his industry. More novel however are his chapters on 
finance and banking,. the weak points of commercial 
America. There is a close connexion between the 
banks, the railroads, the trusts, and the speculative 
syndicates. ‘‘ American bankers have never learned 
caution as it is understood in England”, and Mr. 
Lawson is visibly uneasy as to the effects of a period 
of bad trade. Not only over-capitalised trusts and 
curiously financed railways would suffer in bad times. 
The fascination of speculation, of buying something for 
ten cents and selling it for ten dollars, is greater to-day 
in America than ever before, and banks and trust com- 
panies have been dragged into the whirlpool. Every 


great Wall Street plunger has a bank behind him if not 
‘in his pocket”, every corner is financed by one or 
more banks, and so schemes, which elsewhere would 
bring their promoters into the criminal courts are 
carried out in New York amid the envy of all Americans 
and with the participation of everyone who has got 
fifty dollars to gamble with. ‘‘Herein”, says Mr. 
Lawson, ‘‘is the greatest peril of the American situa- 
tion ”’—a peril from which our more conservative and 
honest methods of finance have saved us. Despite the 
dazzling successes which American industry has already 

ained, its victory is far from being assured. European 
industrialists are learning the lessons of organisation ; 
the prospects of great American labour wars are in- 
creasing; the cancer of speculation has still to be 
excised. And so Mr. Lawson ends on a cheerful note 
—for Britons. 

Several recent occurrences have shown the accuracy 
of Mr. Lawson’s analysis. The Shipbuilding Trust 
was to ‘‘ sweep Britain from the seas”; it has itself 
collapsed. The Atlantic Combine was to put an end 
to English supremacy on the ocean; the one thing 
which is evident amid all the rumours which have 
been current for some months past is that American 
Management has not been a success. Even the 
great Steel Trust itself with its nominal capital of 
4,280,000,000 is no longer referred to as a miracle 
ot finance in the way that was common immediately 
after its inception. While the boom held the structure 
looked beautiful, but now at the first suspicion of bad 
times its common stock is quoted at 16 (par roo), its 
preferred below 62, and even its 5 per cent. gold bonds 
at 702. Ifa real depression comes it will be found 
that the watered stock which was dumped on the 
public is the reverse of a gilt-edged security. There is 
doubtless a good deal which we have to learn from 
the States, but buccaneering methods in finance 
coupled with unlimited bounce in commerce are not 
the weapons with which supremacy will be wrested 
from the Old World. 


TO POPULARIZE ATHENS. 


‘Ancient Athens.” By E. A. Gardner. London: 
Macmillan. 1903. 21s. net. 

acte splendid remains of the dawn of civilisation 

in the gean, first revealed to modern eyes by 
the work of Schliemann, have probably ever since con- 
tinued to attract more general interest and wonder 
than the remains of historic Greece. Even the treasures 
of Olympia and Delphi have failed to outshine those of 
Mycenz. The novelty of these early remains has 
something to do with this fact; but a stronger reason 
is doubtless that Troy and Mycenz figure more pro- 
minently in those works of Greek literature which have 
made the most permanent impression on modern 
thought. Who but the specialist cares for the pre- 
historic city discovered on the Island of Melos? It 
has never been mentioned in literature. Still more 
recently, the sensational discoveries in Crete, with 
their appeal to a multiplicity of interests, historic, 
artistic, philological, ethnological, have helped to over- 
shadow the existence of that classical period of art and 
literature, but for which no one would have thought of 
looking for the remains of an earlier and forgotten 
age. In sometime to come the Greek archzologist 
will perhaps be differentiated from the ‘‘ A.gean” 
specialist ; he will begin his studies with the eighth 
century B.c. For him Athens will always remain the 
university where he must graduate. Of the prehistoric 
age Athens does indeed furnish some remains, but on a 
small scale and ill-preserved ; but from the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ down to the second century of our era 
the history of Greek art in all its branches is, to all 
intents and purposes, to be read in Attic art. Olympia 
may yield its. Hermes of Praxiteles, and Delphi its 
bronze charioteer, and even Sidon its sarcophagi, as 
contributions to the history of art; but it is into the 
framework of what remains in Athens, or was exported 
thence in ancient or modern times, that all these other 
monuments must be fitted; whether they are the work 
of Attic artists or not, it is by the criteria of Attic art 
that, directly or indirectly, we judge them all. They 
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do not always fare well in the comparison. The in- 
comparably beautiful head of the Demeter of Cnidus is 
not of the same piece as the body, which is of very 
inferior workmanship; the back of the statue is un- 
worked. But the backs of the pedimental sculptures 
of the Parthenon are as exquisitely finished as the 
fronts, although, since the time when they were passed 
by Pheidias, no one was intended to see anything 
but the front view. It is sad, but instructive, 
to think that critics have suggested that, for 
this very reason, these sculptures must have been 
meant for exhibition before being put in place. A 
still more striking, because less obvious instance 
of the thoroughness of Attic work is furnished 
by the jointing of the drums of the columns of the 
Parthenon, which has been made so air-tight as in some 
cases to preserve the wooden plugs in the centre. The 
extraordinary mathematical properties of the lines and 
proportions of this building are well known, if not well 
understood. We find, it is true, something approach- 
ing to a sham in the S.W. wing of the Propylza, but if 
ever there was excuse for an architect, driven by 
religious conservatism to mutilate a splendid plan, it 
was here. This extraordinary combination of artistic 
inspiration with technical conscientiousness is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the best Attic art, and does eternal 
honour to the average Athenian. For, as Mr. Gardner 
observes, the designs of Ictinus ‘‘ could never have been 
carried out without the help of a body of masons whose 
technical ability and scrupulous exactness were worthy 
of such a master”. To sing the praises of Attic 
art to educated persons may seem impertinent and 
superfluous; but it is not so, if we can thereby 
emphasise the fact that the people who in ancient times 
were greatest in literature were also greatest in the 
fine arts, because the same principle underlay all their 
work. So that to understand either we must study 
the other. A glimmering of this truth inspired the 
pathetic confession of Michael Angelo Titmarsh: ‘‘ If, 
as the schoolmaster tells us, the Greek writing is as 
complete as the Greek art—if an ode of Pindar is as 
glittering and pure as the Temple of Victory, or a 
discourse of Plato as polished and calm as yonder 
mystical portico of the Erechtheum—what treasures 
of the senses and delights of the imagination have 
those lost to whom the Greek books are as good as 
sealed!” 

Possibly Mr. Gardner’s book may help to bring home 
to the ‘‘pure” scholar, who still as a rule fears 
archeology and distrusts picture-books, the inadequacy 
of his envisagement of ancient life. But it is more 
likely to be read by another class of persons. The 
archeologist is confronted with a yearly increasing out- 
put of books designed to popularise the study of 
antiquity. He has at last come to confess, with a sigh 
of resignation, that since publishers continue to produce 
these books there must be some sort of need for them. 
In his heart of hearts he doubts whether the popular 
treatise can be anything but a hindrance to archeology, 
and is certain that it will not make archzologists of 
those who are attracted by the delusive ease with which 
it is assimilated. Yet he is seldom in a position to 
resist the insidious suggestion of the publisher that he 
should contribute to a series, or at least write a volume 
uniform with some other that has found a market. 
Further, he may salve his conscience with the considera- 
tion that in England, where ‘everything depends on 
private enterprise, the serious work of archeology, 
the publication of learned articles, the upkeep of 
the schools at Athens and Rome, the carrying 
out of excavations and explorations, are all supported 
by the guineas of the corona of amateurs. Now, if 
this sort of supporter is to be encouraged, let the people 
who provide the bait for him be competent scholars. 
In many respects Mr. Gardner’s book is a great improve- 
ment on the volume which has hitherto served as an 
archeological guide to English and Americans in Athens. 
It is carefully and soberly written, free from cheap 
sentiment and unconsciously humorous translations ; 
and it is fair to say that it is the best popular account 
of Athens in any language. The impression left on the 
mind, however, is that in the discussion of the vexed 
questions of Athenian topography the book goes at 
once too far and not far enough. Probably the vast 


majority of those who are likely to use it do not care 
a straw about the Enneacrunus or Theseum questions ; 
the stage or no stage problem of the Attic theatre 
may possibly excite a languid interest in the breast 
of the touring schoolmaster, or even of the ‘‘ Etonians, 
Harrovians, and other public school men”. But how 
many of them will care to examine the attempts 
to bring Pausanias into harmony with Thucydides, 
and both with the extant remains? A few, perhaps; 
but these will find that the book does not supply 
them with sufficient materials, in the shape of 
references to literature, to enable them to sift the 
matter for themselves. The alternative is either 
frankly to shirk these difficult problems, or else to 
supply the fuller material in notes. But nothing insults 
the reader of popular scientific literature so grievously 
as to be made to feel that he is only skimming the surface 
of the subject ; and footnotes and references have a way 
of suggesting hidden depths. When a book with notes 
is worth reading at all, the best of it is sure to be below 
the text. Debarred from this means of letting himself 
go, the author gives us the impfession of having printed 
only half his book, and not the better half. Perhaps, 
under happier auspices, he might have shaken himself 
free of an excessive hesitancy, leading to such inverte- 
brate conclusions as : ‘‘ Nothing would justify so impro- 
babie an assumption but the necessity of a still more 
improbable assumption in the alternative case ; and the 
opinion of those who prefer to follow Pausanias. . . must 
be admittéd to have much in its favour.” There is little 
to choose between this and the dogmatism of the 
German professor who cried ‘‘ What is the use of say- 
ing anything when you are not sure of it?” Wedo 
not however wish to disguise the fact that Mr. Gardner 
has had to struggle with most perplexing problems, 
and has met with as much success as the conditions 
laid down for him permit. When we have added that 
the Greek quotations seem to have had a most dis- 
tressing passage across the Atlantic, and that the 
smaller illustrations, often inadequate, should have 
been sacrificed for more plans (without which, for 
instance, the descriptign of the changes in the Propylea 
is unintelligible), we have done with faultfinding. The 
plates are excellent. 


NOVELS. 
**Gordon Keith.” By Thomas Nelson Page. London: 
Heinemann. 1903. 


When an author is constantly labelling his hero 
‘‘a gentleman” we feel an uncomfortable suspicion 
that it is because he is afraid that his readers will not 
otherwise recognise him as such. Throughout this 
story Mr. Page is obsessed by this idea. We should 
not like to say how many times the word ‘‘ gentleman” 
is dragged into his pages. Gordon Keith is a kind 
of Admirable Crichton whose adventures as village 
schoolmaster, stage-coach driver, engineer, and finan- 
cier we are invited to follow. The foil to this jack-of- 
all-trades is a cowardly villain of the Adelphi type, 
who, coming to loggerheads with any character 
friendly to the hero immediately succumbs on being 
informed ‘‘You are not a gentleman”. Many 
minutely described characters are introduced for the 
apparent object of swelling the number of pages since 
they in no way help the progress of the story. The 
volume is a dime novel in English dress which may - 
appeal to American youths, but which is, we should 
imagine, hardly likely to find a large number of 
readers over here. 


‘‘ Johanna.” By B. M. Croker. 
1903. 6s. 

Johanna was a beautiful Kerry girl, and in her native 
glen we find hervery attractive. Here she dwelt secluded, 
single-handed controller of her father’s few acres and 
many cocks and hens. Here too she plighted her troth 
to Shamus McCarthy, a broth of aboy. Six other boys 
lay in wait for Shamus, instigated by a shrewish heiress 
whom he had slighted, with intent to do hima mischief. 


London: Methuen. 


(Continued on page 434.) 
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FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


BO THE SECRETARY. 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE GOLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Funds Exceed - £2,700,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. 
Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 


should write to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager, 


he Advantages 


ROYAL company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


4 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for 1902 - - - - - £3,902,600 
INVESTED FUNDS at 3ist December, 1902, £11,985,009 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Established 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 


ANNUAL INCOME at rate of £900,000. 
RESERVE FUNDS over £1,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £3,500,000. 

Applications for Agencies invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good 
business will find the Company’s Agency Terms very remunerative. Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 

Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £47,000,000. 
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But Shamus bested them, leaving one of them for dead. 
The man recovered, but meanwhile Shamus had fled 
and enlisted. The shrew married Johanna’s miserly 
father, to spite Johanna, and eventually by her unkind- 
ness drove her stepdaughter to flight. So far the story 
is excellent. But now certain errors creep in. Mrs. 
Croker puts us out of conceit with Johanna by insisting 
repeatedly on the girl’s density and stupidity. Also 
there is a great deal of unblushing padding ; details of 
vulgar lodgers at the house where poor Johanna 
became—in Mrs. Croker’s phrase—‘‘a slavey”, and 
long, long letters about the Boer War from militant 
Shamus, epistles with whose substance we are already 
amply familiar. These are blemishes which one is 
disappointed to find in Mrs. Croker’s work. The story 
ends happily. 


‘The Rose of Joy.” By Mary Findlater. 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


A passage from Emerson supplies both text and title 
for Miss Findlater’s new story—‘‘In the actual—this 
painful kingdom of time and chance—are care, canker 
and sorrow : with thought, with the ideal, is immortal 
hilarity—the rose of joy—round it all the muses sing”. 
This transcendental utterance is shown to us as a literal 
truth in the life of Susan Crawford, the idealist and 
artist with a dull and almost automatically conventional 
mother. Although Susan allows herself to be more or 
less completely a victim of circumstances—even to the 
extent of becoming the wife of a man whom she merely 
‘*likes”—she is quite an acceptable character, one 
who claims both our admiration and our pity, and one 
who has been carefully and successfully limned. Indeed 
Miss Findlater shows herself anew in this book to be a 
patient observer of individuality and a capable recorder 
of that which she observes; there are several characters 
in the story that we feel we shall remember as though 
we had known them personally. There is an inartistic 
jump of twenty years from the first chapter to the 
second which might have been more skilfully managed ; 
the first chapter is in effect the close of one romance, 
the second is the opening of another. The title is sug- 
gestive of a joyous story, but like so much clever work 
of the day the reading of ‘‘The Rose of Joy” is more 
‘depressing than enlivening. 


London: 


‘*The Countess and the King’s Diary.” By Percy 
White. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1903. 6s. 


The two stories which make up this volume were 
published one in 1894, the other in 1899. We think 
that some indication of this fact should have been given 
in a prominent place in the volume. As it is, unwary 
purchasers will probably imagine that they are obtaining 
new matter. Neither of the stories shows Mr. Percy 
‘White at his best. They are both glib and*fluent, with 
very little depth of thought and feeling. The first deals 
with the infatuation of a countess, ‘‘ one of the orna- 
ments of the ‘smartest’ set, famous for her contempt 
of conventionalities, and of a reputation which would 
have ostracised any audacious matron of the middle 
class”. The object of her infatuation is a young 
fencing master (‘‘a gladiator with the soul of a 
virgin”), a gentleman by birth, who has fallen on evil 
days. Although he does not hesitate to accept 
numerous favours at her hand, so far from returnin 
her passion he has the bad taste to fall in love with 
somebody else, which naturally annoys the Countess 
somewhat. She therefore decides that he is best out of 
the way and secures for him a lucrative appointment in 
‘Central Africa whereupon he asks his lady love to marry 
him. ‘* The rose-crowned presence”, we read, ‘‘ had 
stepped down from the purple heights and given him a 
hundred tender human kisses, and his soul was full of 
‘wonder and delight’. Well, well! But it is surely 
very wrong of Mr. White to represent as a hero and as 
a brave and chivalrous gentleman this very poor 
creature who, on the ‘‘ swag” obtained from one 
woman runs away with another. Mr. White is some- 
thing of a moralist himself but apparently he does not 
go deep enough to see his hero in the true light. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Peeps at Parliament.” By H.W. Lucy. London: Newnes, 
1903. 75. 6d. net. 

We knew we should find the M.P.’s kamerband somewhere 
in this book, and curiously enough it opened at the kamerband 
page. “It was”, says Mr. Lucy, “ Lord Wolmer who first 
flashed a kamerband within sight of the astonished Mace, a 
circumstance that made resistance hopeless”. This, the 
context shows, means that the wielder of the Mace could not 
interfere as the kamerband was seen round the waist of “not 
only a Lord Chancellor but of the gravest-mannered peer in 
the House of Lords”. So “all was lost”, and nobody inter- 
fered. This volume is full of matter of this kind. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude.” By William Penn, 
Constable. 1s. 6d. 

There is that about these “ pensées” of Penn which save 
them from criticism : they are not meant to be clever and for 
that reason in spite of half a century of neglect have never 
ceased to please. ‘‘ They are next to unnatural that are not 
communicable” is his spirit; and cheerfulness is the air 
it breathes. Perhaps Stevenson’s discovery of a little 
copy on a San Francisco bookstall and his confession of its 
saving health are immediately responsible for the revival in 
editions of Penn. But it is a sort of shrewd buoyancy in the 
idiom of the little thoughts that gives the exclusive charm to 
Penn’s “ Fruits of Solitude” as compared with other and more 
famous “Maximes” “Reflections” “Pensées” and “ Epi- 
grams”. This edition, which we notice Messrs, Constable 
have taken over from Messrs. Freemantle who first framed it 
in such good taste, is what it should be—little, small enough 
almost forra waistcoat pocket, and yet big in type. Mr. Gosse 
too is at his best in an explanatory and not too “ precious” 
introduction. 


“The Minor English Poems of John Milton.” Methuen. 

This latest issue of the books in the “ Little Library ” series 
has the advantage of an introduction and notes by Mr. Beeching. 
The notes are excellent as far as they go, but they are very 
brief and too much deal with what we may call pedigree ques- 
tions. We should like to join issue with Mr. Beeching in his 
estimate of the sonnets. Are they really so little deserving of 
Wordsworth’s attribute ? And what does Mr. Beeching mean 
by saying that Milton’s rhymes are “ poor”? What is a poor 
rhyme? At any rate it is to Milton’s honour as a rhymer that 
he avoided the “rime riche”. But this point is a small one in 
an edition which has been edited with unusual taste. 


“Fly Leaves.” By Charles Stuart Calverley. London: Bell. 
1903. Is. net. 

It is by no means very easy to buy cheap copies of 
Calverley’s works at the London or country second-hand 
bookstores, so that this little volume deserves a welcome. It 
is fairly well printed on at least presentable paper—more you 
can scarcely look for when the price is but a shilling—and 
when the cover grows shabby the little book may be bound. 
Of course all educated people should have a copy of Calverley. 
It is this collection that contains perhaps Calverley’s most 
famous verses “The Organ Grinder” ; but some may think 
the gem is the study of “ Peace”, the worn-out city clerk 
sitting alone by Carmarthen Bay, and reading the “ Morning 
Herald” clean through in his exquisite joy. There is a philo- 
sophy of life in “Fly Leaves” and one is sometimes not so 
sure that it is superficial. 


“The Scarlet Letter.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Lane. 1903. Is. 

A ve pretty edition of Hawthorne’s famous story: 
No. XIII. of the New Pocket Library series ; and is a com- 
panion volume to “ The House of the Seven Gables” another 
masterpiece of the most charming of American authors. 

“The Tariff Problem.” By W. J. Ashley. London: P. S. 
King. 1903. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ashley is a Liberal economist who has taught in both 
Canadian and American universiti¢s, and has had wider oppor- 
tunity than the majority of economists at home of acquainting 
himself with facts bearing upon not only the tariff but the 


London : 


London : 


imperial problem. His volume is an opportune review of the 


case for Mr. Chamberlain, though it was not apparently pre- 
pared with that particular purpose in view. He examines 
Adam Smith’s philosophy with as near an approach to im- 
partiality as could be expected, and shows how much less 
cosmopolitan Smith was than many of his followers. As an 
economist the author of “The Wealth of Nations” did not 
disregard political considerations nor apologise for introducing 
non-economic arguments. As a matter of fact much of Smith’s 
teaching makes for protection. Freedom implied individualism, 
and individualism has largely disappeared in regard to both 
capital and labour. “One wonders”, says Mr. Ashley, “what 
Smith would have said to the present condition of affairs when 
the English people is dependent upon importation for more 
than three-quarters of its bread and for almost half of it upon 
importation from a country with which we have quite recently 
seemed on the verge of war. Or again, if he had lived in 
these days of steel-built battleships would he have viewed with 
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equanimity a state of things which may well make its appear- 
ance a flourishing shipbuilding trade absolutely dependent 
upon importation for the cruder forms of steel which it needs as 
its raw material”. Adam Smith took the view that “ what 
would be folly in the case of a family can scarcely be wisdom 
jn the case of a nation”; on that basis there can be little 
doubt as to what line he would have taken after a compre- 
hensive survey of the state of British trade and industry. 
Whilst presenting a strong and sober case for preferential 
tariffs within the Empire, Mr. Ashley scouts the idea of any 
policy aiming at “ Anglo-Saxondom” in economics. He is 
naturally anxious not to say anything which would wound the 
susceptibilities of his American friends, but he has no faith in 
American regard for England. On the other hand he favours 
Germany. “Germany and England are naturally marked out 
to be friends by their position in face of the United States 
and Russia”, and he would extend at least “a benevolent 
neutrality” to Germany should she attempt to secure special 
facilities for the emigration of her people to, and the promotion 
of her trade in, either Asia Minor or South America. Mr. 
Ashley shows no sentiment in dealing with this tariff problem, 
but approaches it with level-headed business instinct. He 
does not believe in the gratitude of the colonies to the Mother 
Country, but he does believe that they are eager to develop 
their commercial chances and suggests that if they do not 
enter into some scheme with Great Britain they will ultimately 
range themselves against her. His book ought to be widely 
read by Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters. 


“How to Become an Author.” By A. Bennett. London: 
Pearson. 1903. 55. 

Mr. Bennett has many excellent things to say, if many of 
them are not new ; but the idea of a book which tempts the 
too willing amateur to become a professional author is nothing 
less than horrible. There is an immense amount of book- 
making to be done in these days and as the bulk of it is hack 
work its methods may be indicated. But any book which 
suggests that authorship, a word once possessed of some 
dignity, can be taught! It is appalling to read that “ there is 
a steady demand for collections of anecdotic gossip and royal 
scions of all countries and nearly all ages” and it is horrible to 
think that a man who has the taste to exalt the style of 
Cowper’s letters and to shudder at “ strong-minded female” 
should put his hand to such work. 


For This Week’s Books see page 436, 


Every Day Somehbody’s Birthday. 
Remember it with a 


“SWAN” 


Daily Useful. 


Guaranteed. See Catalogue, Free. 
Also sold by Stationers, Jewellers, 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93 Cheapside, E.C., 93a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de I’Opera, PARIS. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


* Packets } Ib. and 
Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


“LOVELY O 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 24 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 


Half the above Collection Jor 10/6. 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Are you ordered Whisky with 
your Meals ? 
THE “G. B.” DIABETES WHISKY 


from its exceeding dryness assimilates and digests 
with the food better than other Whiskies. 


Sold in bottles only. 49s. per dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GEORGE BACK & CO., DEVONSHIRE SQ., CITY. 


No change of address for the past 50 years. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


REO DRINK THE 
WHITE 
| « BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“ Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘Sans:Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. y 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Fiexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES Cu.” 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 


WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


Price 6s. 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. 


A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


By H. C. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers of Knox, 
Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing briskly in their turn. Lively dia- 


logue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth-century manners. A thoroughly 
readable book.’ flows, 


MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 
Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 


With a Preface by J. Esttin CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

*,* This is a translation of a work which was published some years 
back in Germany, but which ts now for the Jirst time translated into 
English. lt consists of a controversy on religion carried on between 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown correspondent in America. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 
By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*," The object of this book is not to attack Darwinism generally, but 
to indic ate certain limitations to the action of Darwinism, and to suggest 


the necessity for assuming the intervention, at certain stages of evolution, 
a Being possessing the attributes of and 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN 
THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, 

Author of “El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,” and 
J. NORMAN COLLIE, F.R.S., 

Author of ‘Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges.” 


With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For OCTOBER, 1903. 


A COLONIAL VIEW OF COLONIAL LOYALTY. Artur H. Apams. 

THE_ FISCAL CONTROVERSY—SOME NOTICEABLE FACTS AND 
EXTRACTS. By Orro 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR 7. 
By Admiral Sir Cutme Seymour, G.C.B., G.C.V 

LONDON EDUCATION. By Sipney Wezs 

THE ga PROBLEM IN THE UNITED “STATES. By Joun A. 


Hos 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGIOUS APOLOGETICS. By 
Wacter R. Cassets (Author of “ Supernatural Religion”). 
OF ARC. (Concluded.) By the Hon. Mrs, Maxwewt-Scorr (of 
= Gat ‘DENS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND WHAT GREW IN THEM. 
St. Crain BappDELEy. 
LON. ON IN THE LANE. By Watter Raymonp 
A AID OF NATIONAL “ART COLLECTIONS. 


AUGUSTA: Ph PRINCESS OF WALES. By W. H. Wirkrns. 
THE NONCONFORMIST UPRISING. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness 


Roc 
LAST MONTH—THE CRISIS. By Sir Wemyss RErp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
ART. 
Ruskin Relics (W. G. Collingwood). Isbister. 
Thomas Bewick: 150th Anniversary Commemoration Exhibition of 
Works and Relics (Promoted by the Pen and Palette Club), 
Newcastle: Academy of Arts. 


Albrecht Diirer (L. Jessie Allen). Methuen. 2s. 6¢. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Galileo : His Life and Works (J. J. Fahie). Murray. 16s. net. 


‘* English Men of Letters” :-Crabbe (Alfred Ainger). Macmillan, 
2s. net. 
My Memoirs (Henri Stephan de Blowitz). Arnold. 155. net. 


William Whetmore Story and his Friends (Henry James. 
Blackwood. 245. net. 

Susanna Meredith: a Record of a Vigorous Life (M. A. Lloyd), 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


This Fair Outcast (Ralph Lewin). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Relentless City (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Longshoremen (George Bartram); Mr. Page’s Wild Oats 
(Charles Eddy). Arnold. 6s. each. 

Eliza’s Husband (Barry Pain). Chatto and Windus. Is. 

Crotchets and Foibles (Hon. Arthur Bligh). Arrowsmith. 

Treasure and Heart (Mary Deane). Murray. 6s. 

Bred in the Bush (Nat Gould) ; Rubbed Out (Reginald Barnett). 
Everett. 

The Courtship of Morrice Buckler; The Philanderers (A. E. W. 
Mason. New Editions). Macmillan. 35. 6a. each. 

From a Davos Balcony (A. McLaren). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Captain’s Toll Gate (Frank R. Stockton). Cassell. 6s. 

Ladies of the Manor (G. B. Burgin); Golden Fleece (David Graham 
Phillips}. Richards. 6s. each. 

Beatrice Froyle’s Crime (Florence Warden); Life’s Counterpoint 
(Lily Perks). Pearson. 6s. 

The Intriguers’ Way (John Bloundelle Burton). R.T.S. 35. 6d. 

A Two-Fold Inheritance (Guy Boothby), Ward, Lock. 55. 

The Silver Bullet (Fergus Hume), 6s.; The Gate of Never (G. G,. 
Chatterton), 6s.; George Savile (Charles Moray), 6s.; The 


2 vols.), 


35. 6a. 


Chaser’s Luck (*‘ G. G.”), 35. 6a.; Told in ‘‘ Tatt’s” (Nathaniel 
Gubbins), 3s. 6¢. John Long. 
HISTORY. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party (J. S. Willison. 2 vols.). 
Murray. 265s. net. 

The Advance of Our West African Empire (C. Braithwaite Wallis). 
Unwin, 21s. 

Law. 

The Education Act 1902 (Ernest Arthur Jelf. Second Edition). Cox. 

2s. 6d. net. 
NATURAL History, TRAVEL, AND Sport. 

The Durbar (Mortimer Menpes and Dorothy Menpes); Happy 

England (Helen Allingham and Marcus B. Huish). Black. 


20s. net each. 
Murray’s Handbook to Buckinghamshire. Stanford. 6s. 
Minute Marvels of Nature (John J. Ward). Isbister. 75. 6d. 
Climbs and Exploration in the Canadian Rockies (H. E. M. Stutfield 
and J. Norman Collie). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
Fox-Hunting in the Shires (T. F. Dale. ‘‘ The Hunting Library.” 


Vol. II.). Richards. 75. 6d. net. 
Three Rolling Stones in Japan (Gilbert Watson). Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald (Daniel P. Rhodes). Macmillan. 


6s. net. 
Natal: an Illustrated Official Guide and Handbook of General In- 
formation (C. W. F. Harrison). Payne Jennings. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Henry Esmond (W. M. Thackeray), ts. 6d.; Felissa, or the Life and 
Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment, 2s. 6d. net; The Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman (? by Thackeray and Dickens.  Illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank), 1s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

David Copperfield (Dickens. School Edition). Black. 

Contributions to ** Punch ” (W. M. Thackeray). Dent. 

Stories from De Maupassant (Translated by E. M.). 
Is. 6d. net. 

Boswell’s Johnson (Edited by G. Nugent Bankes and H. Higgins). 
Isbister. 3s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6a. 
35. net. 
Duckworth. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Electricity and Magnetism Theoretical and Practical (C. E. Ashford). 
Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
Practical Nursing (Isla Stewart and Herbert E. Cuff. Vol. II.). 
Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 
Home Nursing (Bernard Myers). _Bailliére. 
Individual Immortality (E. M. Caillard). 


ScHOOL Books. 

Lectures et Mélanges avec Exercices Oraux et crits (Par W. G. 
Hartog); A First Year French (G. H. Wade). Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Arithmetic of Physics and Chemistry (Harold Munkman Timpany). 
Blackie. Is. 

Saint Louis (Edited by E. T. Schoedelin). Black. 


THEOLOGY. 


God and the Agnostics (An Englishman). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
The Heart of a Heretic. Brimley Johnson. 55s. net. 
Fratribus (John Trant Bramston). Arnold. 55. net. 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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“The Times” has entire control of the sale of the 
Encyclopeedia Britannica until 1919, and will, after 
December 1oth, supply copies through Booksellers 
only. 


Absolute Termination of the Sale of the Snewatenesdia 
Britannica by “The Times.” 


PRICE TO BE MORE To-day: less than half price. 
THAN DOUBLED In a few weeks: the full Catalogue Price, 
AFTER DECEMBER 19th. which is £57, in cloth binding. 


The offer of ‘‘ The Times” to supply the Encyclopedia Britannica to the public at half price, and for 
instalment payments, will be withdrawn on December oth. 

On that date all the special arrangements for the sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica will come 
to an end absolutely, and the work will thereafter be sold, as it was before ‘‘ The Times”’ took it in 
hand, by booksellers only, in the ordinary course of trade. The lowest price will then be £57 (net) 
for the cloth binding—more than double the present price. For the time being subscriptions will 
still be accepted by ‘‘The Times” at the half price; and if you are prompt you may still avail 
yourself of the serial payment system, by which you obtain immediate possession of the volumes. 
for a trifling sum and complete the purchase by only twenty-seven small monthly payments. 


When ‘‘ The Times ” began its task of popularising the Encyclopedia Britannica the public were informed : 
(1)—That ‘‘ The Times ” would for a time supply the work at less than half the catalogue price. 
(2)—That this less-than;half-price would be divided into convenient monthly payments. 
(3)—That the sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica on these terms was designed only to introduce the book to a larger public. 
(4)—That this price yielded a very small profit, that it was a temporary arrangement, and that the catalogue price, with its legitimate 
profits, would afterwards be in force again. 

The time for this restoration of the catalogue price is now at hand. The purpose of the introductory price has been 
accomplished. The book has been popularised, and the newly perfected and completed work—absolutely up to date in all branches of know- 
ledge, the practical utility of which has been strikingly demonstrated by ‘‘ The Times” Competition—is used to-day in the United Kingdom. by 
six times as many persons as used it before. 


THE PRICE TO BE DOUBLED. 


The subscriber who procures the Encyclopedia Britannica to-day is not only buying something that is intrinsically worth more than its 
present price, something for which his neighbours will soon be paying more, but he is buying something that he could, if he chose, sell again 
for probably double what it cost him. For his copy, when he has only made one or two monthly payments, will have become—by reason of the 
change of price—worth, even at second hand, much more than the price at which ‘‘ The Times ” offers it to-day. 

At first sight it seems an arbitrary proceeding to announce that on a certain day the price of the national work of reference will be doubled. 
But it must be remembered that the advantages enjoyed by those who to-day obtain the Encyclopedia Britannica for monthly payments, and 
practically at cost, are in fact mere borrowings from the future, and that it would not be possible to sell the volumes during the 
next few weeks upon these terms were it not that other copies are afterwards to be sold through the usual 
channels of trade at prices which will yield a fair profit. 

It is certain that this change in price to £57 net will take place on the 19th, if not sooner. ‘*The Times ” has entire control of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica until 1919 ; booksellers will have to obtain their copies from ‘* Tue Times,” and they will do so with the expressed 
stipulation that the catalogue price is to be strictly maintained. 

The way to avoid paying double the present price is to make use of the following inquiry form without a moment's delay. 


YOU CAN ONLY HOPE TO BE IN TIME IF YOU ATTEND 
TO THIS AT ONCE. 


Please send me an Order Form to sign. I have already seen full particulars 


addressed Se ae - Please send me full particulars of the offer which ts to close on December 19¢h, 
| and the illustrated book describing the recently completed Encylopedia Britannica. 
Publication Department, | The book I will return to you, within three days of its receipt, in the stamped 
Printing House Square, and addressed cover you enclose with tt. 


London, E.C. 


ticularly requested that no one who 
has already received the descriptive 
book will apply for it again, and that 
stamped envelope enclosed with it for Sar. 2. 
descriptive book can be printed, and 
only a few thousands remain to be 7 
sent out to inquirers. Rank or Occupation 
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A CHEAP EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, OF 


REMBRANDT. 
His Life, His Work, His Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
With 326 Illustrations'in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-tone, £1 1s. net. 
[Next week. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 


A Handbook for the use of Students and Travellers. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
With an Introduction by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. 


By the Hon. JOHN HAY. 


With 11: Illustrations, partly in Photogravure, from Drawings by JoserH 
PENNELL. 10s. net. [October oth. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. ALITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENRY JAMES. 


With 103 Illustrations by Joseru With 94 Illustrations by Joserx 
Penne. 1os. net. 10s. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 
With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarek. 


With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. £1 net. 
The Times.—‘‘The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is 
very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 


UNIFORM WITH.,THE ABOVE. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits, 2 vols. £1 net. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By Dr. JOSEPH PARTSCH. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. €d. [Regions of the World. 


The Outiook.—‘ Treated with the hand of a master of his craft and the pen of a 
picturesque writer. A book no modern library should be without.” 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
With Iliustrations, 1 vol. [/m mediately. 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 


By Major W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


The Standard.— Breaks ground that will be new to the majérity of English- 
men. He tells a plain tale with directness and simplicity.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 


LOST IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS, Author of “ Clara in Blunderland.” Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘* Nothing could be better.” 


Six - Shilling Novels. 
E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘THE RELENTLESS CITY. 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of Months,” &c. &c. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


By JACK LONDON. 
Illustrated in Colour. 
~The A theneunt.— An enthralling story.” 


THE MASTERFOLK. 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 


[Second Impression. 


Author of “ Jezebel Pettyfer.” (October 8th. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 
By FRANK DANBY. [15th Thousand. 


The Westminster Gazette.—"' Witty, picturesque, vivid, full of life.” 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 


How to Bring up Our Boys (S. A. Nicoll), R.T.S. 1s, 

The Homely Virtues (John Watson), 25. 6¢.; The Representative Men 
of the Bible (George Matheson), 6s. Hodder and Stoughton, 

Old Testament History (Henry Preserved Smith) Edinburgh; 
Clark. 125. 

VERSE. 

Gaston de Foix (Maurice Baring); Orestes (William T. Saward), 
Richards. 55. net each. 

The Five Nations (Rudyard Kipling). Methuen. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Budapest Székesf6varos Statisztikai Hivatalanak Kézleményei: xxxij,: 
Die Bauthatigkeit in Budapest in den Jahren 1896-1900, 
2m.; xxxiii.: Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre rgor (erster 
band, erste hilfte), I.; xxxvi.: Budapest Székesfdvaros 
Halanddsaga az 1901-1g05 években és annak okai, 1m, (von 
Dr. Kérésy Jézsef und Dr. Gustav Thirring). Berlin: Putt. 
kammer und Miihlbrecht. 

Case of The. Fox, The (William Stanley). Truslove and Hanson. 
2s. 6d. 

Chester (Bertram C. A. Windle). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Haymarket Theatre, The (Cyril Maude. Edited by Ralph Maude), 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on Classical Subjects (W. R. Hardie), Macmillan. 7s. net, 

Mr. Woodhouse’s Correspondence (G. R. and E. S.). Methuen. 65s, 

Our Blue Jackets (Sophia G. Wintz). Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Short Studies in Economic Subjects (J. H. Levy). The Personal 
Rights Association. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, 25, 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 25+ 6d.; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6a.; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Art Journal, ts. 6d,; 
The Art Magazine, 1s.; Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6¢.; The Journal of Philosophy, 4s. 6¢.; The Cornhill 
Magazine, 1s.; The Humane Review, 15.; Public Works, 15.; 
Deutschland, 3.; East and West, 1 refee; The Scottish 
Historical Review (No. 1), 2s. 6d.; Deutsche Rundschau, 3.; 
La Revue (Ancienne ‘‘ Revue des Revues”), ifr.30; The East 
and the West, 15.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, ts.; 
The Empire Review, 1s.; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d.; 
Temple Bar, 1s.; The National Review, 25. 6¢.; The Indepen- 
dent Review, 2s. 6d@.; The Munsey, 6¢.; The Genealogical 
Magazine, 15s.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The Book Monthly, 62.; 
The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Musical 
Times, 4d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


‘TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


Now OrFrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


- 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


A Record of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment, and Judicial Murder, 
derived from Private uments and Reminiscences. By his Son, 
HAYDAR MIDHAT BEY. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

(Just out. 

“ A more damning exposure of the autocratic rule of the Sultan Abdul Hamid the 
Second has not been published. The work is a terrible indictment of Abdul 
Hamid, and shows that urkey is rotten—rotten to the core.” —S?+. James's Gazette. 
“This narrative will take a permanent place in the literature of European 
misrule and unrest.” —G/ode. 

“No more appropriate moment for the publication of this valuable bingraphy 
could have been selected than the present acute crisis in the history ef the Turkis 
Empire. ”"— Daily Chronicle. 


GALILEO: His Life and Work.. 


By J. J. FAHIE. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
{Just out. 
Professor in Pisa (1564-92, In Padua (1 592-1610), Return to Florence (1610-12), 
Gathering Storms—Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome— Dialogues on the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems~—The Inquisition and its Sentence, 1633—At 
‘Arcetri his last Works and Death, 1642. Bibliography. 


SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND THE 


LIBERAL PARTY. A Political History. By J. S. WILLISON. With 
Portrait. Two vols. Large crown 8vo. 25s. net. (Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to 
Liverpcol in a Four ted ‘* Wind} ,” with Experiences of the Life of an 
Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Just out. 


Selected from ‘“‘My Reminiscences” and ‘‘Old Diaries, 188z-190r." By 
Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. 18s. net. [Ready immediately. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.- 


GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B., 
Including his Services in South America—In the Peninsula and France—At 
New Orleans—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa 
during the Kaffir War—In India during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. 
Edited by G.C. MOORE SMITH, With some additional chapters supplied 
by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
net. [Ready next week. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
TREASURE AND HEART. A Novel: 


By MARY DEANE. [Just out. 


THE ODD-JOB MAN. By O iver 


ONIONS, Author of “‘ The Compleat Bachelor,” ‘‘ Tales froma Far Riding,” 
&e. (October 14. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy in the 
niversity of Chicago. With Illustration and Tables. weet 16s. net. 
ust out. 


INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. 


gency of the Enquiry ; The Scientific Standpoint ; The Philosophic Standpoint ; 
The Ethical Individual ; The Christian Standpoint. By E. M. CAILLARD, 
Author of “‘ Progressive Revelation,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 


ST. MARGARET'S LECTURES. SECOND SERIES. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH RELIGION 


IN THE XViith CENTURY. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Just out. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 37. OCTOBER, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
LORD SAL!ISBURY—xX. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY—Rigkt Hon. Sir EDWARD GREY, 


Bart., M.P. 
PREFERENCE AND RETALIATION—Zord HUGH CECIL, M.P. 
EMPIRE, AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN—COLDW/N SMITH, 


BRITISH POLICY AND THE BALKANS—Rigi:t Hon. Sir H. D. WOLFF, 
G.C.B., 6.C.M.G, 

FOUND WANTING—/UZ/4AN CORBETT. 

THE TWO SHEEPDOCS: A FABLE. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—XXII,-XXH!. 

A STUDY AT ASSISI (Illustrated)—BASIZL DE SELINCOURT. 

BANKERS AND BROKERS IN ANCIENT ROME — Professor RODOLFO 
LANCIANI, 
OLD —H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

FORT 7. QUILLER-COUCH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 


THE NEW PROGRESSIVE MONTHLY. 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, or 33/- post free per annum. 


THE “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be 
attached to any political or other organisation, but it 
will maintain a decisively progressive attitude on poli- 
tical and social questions. 


CONTENTS. 
A PLEA FOR A PROGRAMME. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


THE NEAR EAST. 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE CREEDS. 
ECCLESIASTICISM. 
COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 

EDWIN CANNAN. 


PROTECTION AND THE STEEL TRADE. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF SCOTLAND. 
HECTOR MACPHERSON,. 
DANTE AND STATIUS. 
MR. BURDEN (Serial). Chaps, I. and II. 
; HILAIRE BELLOC. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 
AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


Dartty CuronicLe.—** Nothing eould be more excellent. 
Seiiee The volumes are, in fact, perfect in production.” 


A. GONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES. With an INTRODUCTORY PREFACE and’ 
TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 

This Edition of SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels is. 

limited to 1,000 Sets, the first Volume of each set 

being signed and numbered; and the Volumes are not 
sold separately. 

*.* Volumes I. to IV. are Ready; Volumes V. to VIII. will be- 

ublished on October 15; and Volumes IX. to XII. on November 16. 

ROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Morning Post.—“ A host of readers will greatly rejoice in the publication of the 
first four volumes of the Collected Edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels......The- 
type is large and clear, the paper good, and there are two photogravure illustrations 
in eac 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 


TERY. By Joserx McCane, Author of ‘Peter Abelard,” “Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” &c. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 


Sir Lestre Srepnen, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. Futter 


MaitiLanp, Author of es from the of Bethia Hardacre,” 
Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of ‘‘ The Etchingham Letters.” 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. By 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ An opulently picturesque study. The narrative interest of the novel is com 
manding, and the romantic love-story quickens all the healthy currents of the 
blood.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


London : SMITIT, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CANON BARNETT, 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, 


Dr. SANDAY. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON, 


HUGH BELL, 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT FRIDAY. 
THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
CRABBE. 


By ALFRED AINGER. Crown 8vo. gilt top, gs. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIntyre, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. 8vo. ros. net. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


THREE RASCALS. By Jacserns, 


Author of “‘ The New Pupil.” With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—VEW VOLUME. 
POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. Selected and 


Arranged by C. LITTON FALKINER. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. By 


’ W. R. HARDIE, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 


A PLEASURE BOOK OF CRINDELWALD. By 


DANIEL P. RHODES. With Map and many Illustrations. Extra 
_scrown 8yo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


REPORTS OF SPEECHES delivered at a Banquet 


given hy the Commercial Committee of the House of Commons on 22nd July, 
7903, in Honour of the Members of the French Parliamentary Group of 
Arbitration on their Visit to Loadon. &vo. sewed, 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Free Trade Fallacies Exposed. 


THE GURSE OF COBDEN 


AND THE 
WORSHIP OF DIANA. 


J. BUCKINGHAM POPE. 1s. net. 
‘His points are excellent, lively, amusing, and logical.”—Daity Mat. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REYUES). 


- Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. Richement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE, 


Pew de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: JEAN Finot. 


Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d's an pour LA REVUE, richemenT 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCIsQUE SaRcEY); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de Yesprit humain” (E. Zoua); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revués frangaises et étrangéres ” (Les Débats). 

La Revue parait / rer e¢ de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les pius yrands noms francais et étrangers. 

a Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ 
volumes, ornés d’environ rs00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, étulles, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 
wh amen regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étranger 

chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 
Supply any of these: 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


7s. 6d. 


“One of the most delightful books which I have 
ever read.”—Dean Hote. 
** This delightful book...... A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 
Daily Mail. 
** A very charming book.” —Jorning Post. 
Full of poetry of the woods.” —.Spectator. 


**The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

4 Land and Water. 


‘We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘‘ The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—TZruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 


4s. 6d. net. 
(In Dent’s County Guides.) 
‘* After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 


forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —A¢heneum. 


‘*When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
a man as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


** A charming little book.” — Daily A/ati. 
Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 


*¢ Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 


This really fascinating little book.” — Standard. 
Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
* All lovers of wild Nature will read the bogk with delight.” 


THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 
The standard work upon the subject.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘‘ That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’”—Speaker. 
“ That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature of 
angling.” —Standard. 


‘* George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry fly fishing.” 
Msg, Sypney Buxton, M.P. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED peer oat AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


EVERY EVENING at 7.45. 
THE FLOOD TIDE. By Ceci RALEIGH. 
MATINEES Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 1.45. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
“ VINELAND ” and ‘THE BAL MASQUE.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitity, W 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All thé New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE 1903-4. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of 
Literature, Perfectly New in Condition, and Greatly Reduced in Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount 
Prices, and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ff Sens. HODGSON & CO. beg to announce 


that the following Sales will take place at their Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., as under :— 


On TUESDAY, October 6, and three Following Days, Valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Lord Vernon’s Dante, 3 vols.—Boydell and 
Bunbury’s Illustrations to Shakespeare—Rudder's Gloucestershire — Thomas 
Aquinas de Veritate, 1475, and other Early Printed Books—Wm. Morris's 
Works, 8 vols., and Earthty Paradise, 8 vols., Kelmscott Press—The Writings 
of Middieton, Marlowe, Smollett, Burke, Symonds, Bullen, and others—First 
Editions of E d Authors—Standard Works in History, Travel (including 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols.), Theology, &c.—Recent Pubiications from the Library of 
a Reviewer, &c. 

On WEDNESDAY, October 14, and two following days, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including a portion of the Library of the late B. L. Farjeon, Esq., and a 
selection from an old Country Library, comprising Purchas's Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 
1625, and other Early Books of Travel—Books of Prints, by Bartolozzi and others— 
Foster's The Stuarts, 2 vols.—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vo's., large paper—Stirling- 
Maxwell's Works, 6 vols., large paper—Tudor Translations, 16 vols.—Editions de 
Luxe of Dickens and Shakespeare—Dodsley's Old Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 vols., and 
others relating to the Drama—Books on Genealogy and Heraldry—Folklore Society 
Publications, 48 vols.—Century Dictionary, 8 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica, 
gth Edition, 25 vols., &c. 

On WEDNESDAY, October 14, afd two following days, Rare and Valuable 
BOOKS, comprising Surtees’ History of Durham, 4 vols., and other Countv 
Histories—Nash’s Mansions of England, coloured copy, 5 vols.—Chippendale’s 
Cabinet Maker's Director, 1762—William-on and Howitt's Field Sports, coloured 
plates, 1807—Extra Illustrated Copy of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, enlarged to 
4 vols. 4to.—Goupil’s Historical Monographs, 10 vols. — Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Catalogue of Miniatures and Mezzo Portraits, 2 vols. —Keats’s Poems, First 
Edition, original board-—Tennyson’s Poems, 2 vols. boards. 1842—Fine Library 
Editions of Standard Authors, some in handsome bindings—Villon Society's Publi- 
cations, 26 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, a splendid set complete to 1903— 
The Ibis, 1868-1gor, 36 vols., &c. - 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
SALES EVERY WEEK. VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 


Catalogues of the above or terms of Sale on application. 


Auction Rooms: 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Established 1807. Telephone : 7291 Central. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 


MR. T. G. BOWLES, M.P. 


A MEMORY OF BYGONE RAMBLES. 
By W. W. Fenn. 


Price 2d. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, ‘FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at ?. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 58.; at the Hall, usual Agents, and Rosert NeEwMaNn 
Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large Number in Stock. Send for PRINTED LIST for OCTOBER. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2 h on the minimum monthly balances, when not 7, 


drawn below £100. ° 
1 ¥ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
G4 on Deposits, repayable on demand. a y 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


a C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic Address: BirxBeck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M {k; GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
‘or e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or t= 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. TA, EGYPT N, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE. 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of p witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. " 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 
L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, (nsects, &c., How 
and Where tc Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C, BareMAN, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. Bennett, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post ss. rod. 


Autogra Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study ond Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth collecting. By Henry T. 
joy M.D., L.R.C:P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. rod. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s., by-post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. Stewart THorsurN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Dogs, Breaking and T : Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By PaturinpER.” With Chapters by Datziet. Iilus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 

onflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. ine fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Srater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By Grorce ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, The Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, seanae ving M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alen 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” “‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” “ Popular Bulb Culture,” %c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by vost 16s. gd. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different Types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. Ravenscrorv. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and. Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with General and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Starer, 
Berrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173. different Games of Patience. By M. Wuitmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
37 games ; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, ts., by post 1s. 2d. The five 

und together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In-full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Piatinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. ‘Mactean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 


post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WesTosy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post z5s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1; Vol. II. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author 
of “‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and their Value,” &e. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting~ Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Di By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s, 6d., by post 12s. rod. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
“*Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELRosE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 20d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully, With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. 
Metrose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Sapiens for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. Bv 
H. J. S. Cassact. Fully Mustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 
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» them before my payments are completed. 


Important Ojfer to Readers of the 
Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written. 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
LI I3s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you pref erto 
pay cash, a further discount of Is. 3d. may he 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberiain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making L3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By RIcHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosxouse, M.A. 
Preface by R. B.. HALDANE, M.P. 

and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

5 and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THoROLD RocERs. 2 Vols. 


and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THorotp Rocers. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 


13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By JoHN Mortey. 
2 Vols. 

17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY. By James Francis 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Henry DUNCKLEY (‘* VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BaRTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louts PRoat. 


SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 
To Tuz SaturpAY Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER'S nocnanmey, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 
further payments of 11/- each. 5 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
If for any reason you are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order- 

Signed ...++.+ 


Rank or Occupation 


Free Delivery in 
the London Postal 
District. Outside 
that District at the 
Purchaser's cost. 


BY «[Indicate here Rail or Carriers. 
Those who preferjto pay cash may deduct a further discount of rs, 3d. 
The Books can he inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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THE DE MOCAMBIQUE. 
© . 
BALANCE SHEET up to the 3ist December, 1902. 
nissued (196,668 Shares, ee 196,668 o o Properties and Rights acquired .. ee 259,342 13 5 
Shares ee ee ee ae on 803,332 © Oo 2,453 Shares Com panhia de Mocambique .. 2,453 0 O 
ae oo 5 9 60,540 Shares Beira Railway Company 25,722 15 6 
Special Reserve Fund.. ee ee ¥ $9,116 19 2 5,283 Debentures Beira Railway Company .. 4,213 12 5 
‘Securities on deposit .. oe o ou 20,086 0 o | g,000 English Consols, Bank of Lisbon and 
Bills Payable ee ee 11,009 Oo | Agores we 10,085 7 3 
Dividend 1897—Balance ee nA a oe 649 17 6 | 15,000 English Consols, Crédit F. Portugais 16,797 2 10 4% 
Participations (as per Contra) .. .. 125,044 © | Participation in 
Certificates mting Share Interests in the . 2,000 Shares Panga and Silindi United, 
Beira Railway Co... 55,000 0 O Limited .. ee 2,000 0 0 
Wnrealised Profits (Balance of Account) .. os IIo o |}: 7,780 Shares The Premier Concessions of 
Mozambique, Limited... 7:780 © © 
} 7,500 Shares Braganza Gold oo 7:500 0 0 
j 7o,000 Shares Mozambique lacequece 
Limited .. oe 35,000 0 
1,000 Shares Fura Mining Co., Limited 1,000 0 0 
12,356 Shares Companhia do Luabo .. a 12,356 0 oO 
| 2,200 Shares Companhia Gorongoza .. 0 O 
7,300 Shares Companhia das Minas d’Ouro 
| e Manica 7,300 0 0 
| 2,000 Shares Companhia Industrial Africana 8,000 0 o 
1,000 Shares Companhia des Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique _... 4,000 0 
10,000 Shares Companhia Colonial do Buzi ... 10,000 9 o 
| 4,000 Shares Companhia Agricola de Mori- 
| bane... os 4,000 0 0 
| 1,551 Shares Companhia das Minas d’Ouro 
| de Macequece.. ee ee 15,551 0 0 
' 100,000 Shares Beira Railway Company—De- 
| posited in Bank of Portugal. oe 55,000 0 0 
| 1,577. Shares Revue (Manicaland) Gold 
| Mining Company... 1,577 0 © 
} 180 Shares Chimesi Exploration Co. oe 180 © o 
180,044 0 0 
Deposits to Order és os ee ee 1,358 
Cashinhand .. ee ee 433 14 0 
Cash in hands of Committees— 
In Paris .. ee £8,838 19 7 
In London .. ee oe * o 
14,543 17 7 
Sundry Debtors .. oe eo ee oe ee 11,474 16 5 
| Securities deposited as qualifications os ee 20,086 © o 
| Furniture... ee ee 892 13 3 
| Preliminary Expenses .. ee ae 47;545 7 1 
| General Expenses, 1902 ee eo ee éa 287 4 4 
Bilis Receivable.. ee oe oe ee ee 17,108 15 6 
Administration in Africa (Balance) £477,443 8 7 
Less Amounts in Transit .. 19,108 2 7 
Loss on African Administration in 1902 ee 28,712 12 9 
| _—_— 429,622 13 3 
n —— Balance as per Profit and Loss Account oo 42,426 19 6 
41,084,441 12 5 


Lisson, 31st December, 1902. 


41,084,441 12 5 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS. 


HE fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders in this 
Company was held on Thursday at the Hétel Russell, Russell 
Square, under the presidency of Mr. R. W. E. Middleton (Chairman 
of the Company). The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. The report stated that out of the balance of £18,868 to the 
credit of profit and loss account at the 30th June last, the dividend on 
the preference shares, amounting to 413,750 for the half-year, was 
paid on the 31st August, leaving a sum of £5,118, out of which it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of 24 per cent. on the preferred ordinary 
shares, and to carry forward the balance of £1,368 to the current year. 
The Chairman expressed the great regret of the Board at the resigna- 
tion, last December, of Mr. Frederick Gordon as Chairman of the 
Company. Mr, Gordon’s knowledge of hotel life and management and 


experience were of enormous value, and he referred with gratification 


to the fact that they still had the advantage of that gentleman’s services 
as a.member of the board. Referring to the Hétel Majestic at 
Harrogate he said they did not fear competition. As to their southern 
hotels, the Burlington, at Dover, though it had somewhat suffered 
consequent on the harbour works, would probably be benefited 
when certain lines of steamers began to call at the port for pas- 
senger traffic. With regard to the London hotels, certain structural 
alterations at the Great Central Hotel had been carried out, and 
about £3,900 had been expended in developing the Wharncliffe 
rooms. This outlay had been fully justified, but the directors 
had not felt warranted in further increasing the capital, and the 
expenditure had been transferred to a special account, from which a 
third of the amount had been written off this year—a process which 
would be continued until the account was eliminated. As to the 
Hotel Russell, its popularity was established, and he thought it was 
one of London’s most attractive hotels. In dealing with the report 
and balance-sheet, he said the actual gross receipts were about £8,500 
in excess of those of the previous year. He called attention to these 
facts: In the first place, this year they had earned the £4,700 ex- 
pended on advertising, which they did not earn last year; they had 
earned something like £1,306, which was one-third of the cost of the 
Wharncliffe alteration, and which they had written off; they had 
earned £1,450, which was the amount put to reserve over and above 
what they had expended on the maintenance of the hotels; and, in 
addition, they had earned £3,750, which was the amount they recom- 
mended should be paid as a dividend to the preferred ordinary share- 
holders. The amount théy were carrying forward this year was 
460 more than what they carried forward last year. With re- 
spect to the future it was a very encouraging fact that, in spite of 
the worst summer which had been experienced in this country for 
many years, the Company’s. gross takings in the first three months of 


a 


the current year had been substantially in excess of those for the 
corresponding period of last year. He concluded by proposing the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and the payment of the dividend. 

Mr. F. Gordon seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting was held subsequently, when 
resolutions were passed making certain alterations in clauses 88 and 95 
of the Articles of Association, having reference chiefly to the constitu- 
tion of the board of directors. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T 


“BITE” THE SKIN. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
‘d. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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THE FIVE NATIONS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just 


blished Mr. Kipling’s New Book of Verse. THE FIVE NATIONS contains ‘ Recessional,” now 


published for the first time in book form, and Twenty-five. New Poems which have never yet seen the light in any form. 


THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF | STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from the 
| 


ENGLAND. By JOSEPH STRUTT. Illustrated by many Engravings. 
Revised by J. C. COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 4to. 21s. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
ae A Age V. LUCAS. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vv. 


VOLS. I., IIL, and V. ARE NOW READY. 
NERO. By B. W. HeEnpverson, Fellow of Merton 


College, Oxford. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A FRONTIEBSMAN. By Rocer Pocock. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s: An Authentic Autobiography. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W.A. Dutt. Assisted 
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